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CHAPTER XXiv, 


Iw the terror and confusion no questions were 
then asked: Alfred got to David’s head and told 
Skinner to take his feet ; Mrs. Dodd helped, and 
they carried him -up and laid him on her bed. 
The servant girls cried, and wailed, and were of 
little use; Mrs. Dodd hurried them off for 
medical aid, and she and Julia, though pale as 
ghosts, and trembling in every limb, were tear- 
less, and almost silent, and did all for the best : 
they undid a shirt button, that confined his 
throat : they set his head high, and tried their 
poor little eau-de-Cologne and feminine remedies : 
and each of them held an insensible hand in both 
hers, clasping it piteously, and trying to hold him 
tight, so that Death should not take him away 
from them. 

“My son, where is my son?” sighed Mrs. 
Dodd. 

Alfred threw his arm round her neck : “ You 
have one son here : what shall I do?” 

The next minute he was running to the tele- 
graph office for her. 

At the gate he found Skinner hanging about, 
and asked him hurriedly how the calamity had 
happened. Skinner said Captain Dodd had 
fallen down senseless in the street, and he had 
passed soon after, recognised him, and brought 
him home; “I have paid the men, sir; I wouldn’t 
let them ask the ladies at such a time.” 

“Qh, thank you! thank you, Skinner! I will 
repay you: it is me you have obliged.” And 
Alfred ran off with the words in his mouth. 

Skinner looked after him, and muttered: “J 
forgot Aim. It is anice mess. Wish I was out 
of it.’ And he went back, hanging his head, to 
Alfred’s father. 

Mr. Osmond met him; Skinner turned and 
saw him enter the villa. 


Mr. Osmond came softly into the room, ex- 
amined Dodd’s eye, felt his pulse, and said he 
must be bled at once. 

Mrs. Dodd was averse to this: “Oh, let us 
try everything else first,” said she; but Osmond 
told her there was no other remedy: “ All the 


functions we rely on in the exhibition of medi- 
cines are suspended. 

Dr. Short now drove up, and was ushered in. 

Mrs. Dodd asked him imploringly whether it 
was necessary to bleed. But Dr. Short knew his 
business too well to be eutrapped into an inde- 
pendent opinion where a surgeon had been before 
him; he drew Mr. Osmond apart and inquired 
what he had recommended: this ascertained, he 
turned to Mrs. Dodd, and said, “I advise vene- 
section, or cupping.” 

“Oh, Dr. Short, pray have pity and order 
something less terrible. Dr. Sampson is so averse 
to bleeding.” 

“Sampson? Sampson? never heard of him.” 

“It is the chronothermal man,” said Osmond. 

“Oh, ah! But this is too serious a case to be 
quacked. Coma, with stertor, and a full, bound- 
ing pulse, indicates liberal blood letting. I 
would try venesection; then cup, if necessary, 
or leech the temporal artery: I need not say, 
sir, calomel must complete the cure. The case 
is simple ; and, at present, surgical; I leave it 
in competent hands.” And he retired, leaving 
the inferior practitioner well pleased with him 
and with himself; no insignificant part of a phy- 
sician’s art. 

When he was gone, Mr. Osmond told Mrs. 
Dodd that however crotchety Dr. Sampson 
might be, he was an able man, and had very 
properly resisted the indiscriminate use of the 
lancet: the profession owed him much. “ But 
in apoplexy the leech and the lancet are still our 
sheet anchors.” 

Mrs. Dodd utiered a faint shriek : “ Apoplexy! 
Oh, David! Oh, my darling; have you come 
home for this?” 

Osmond assured her apoplexy was not ueces- 
sarily fatal : provided the cerebral blood vessels 
were relieved in time by depletion. 

The fixed eye, and terrible stertorous breath- 
ing on the one hand, and the promise of relief 
on the other, overpowered Mrs. Dodd’s reluc- 
tance. She sent Julia out of the room on a pre- 
text; and then consented with tears to David’s 
being bled. But she would not yield to leave 
the room; no; this tender woman nerved her- 
self to see her hushand’s blood flow, sooner than 
risk his being bled too much by the hard hand of 
custom. Let the peevish fools, who make their 
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merited pangs with this: she was his true lover 
and his wife: yet there she stood with eye horror- 
stricken yet unflinching, and saw the stab of the 
little lancet, and felt it deeper than she would a 
javelin through her own body ; and watched the 
blood run that was dearer to her far than her 
own. 

At the first prick of the lancet, David shivered, 
and, as the blood escaped, his eye unfixed, and 
the pupils contracted and dilated, and once he 
sighed. ‘Good sign that !” said Osmond. 


‘Oh, that is enough, sir,” said Mrs. Dodd: 
“we shall faint if you take any more.” 

Osmond closed the vein, observing that a local 
bleeding would do the rest. When he had 
stanched the blood, Mrs. Dodd sank half faint- 
ing in her chair ; by some marvellous sympathy 
it was she who had been bled, and whose vein 
was now closed. Osmond sprinkled water in her 
face: she thanked him: and said sweetly, “You 
see we could not have lost any more.” 

When it was over she came to tell Julia; she 
found her sitting on the stairs crying, and pale as 
marble. She suspected. And there was Aifred 
hanging over her, and in agony at her grief; out 
came his love for her in words and accents un- 
mistakable, and this in Osmond’s hearing and 
the maid’s. 

“Oh, hush! hush!’ cried poor Mrs. Dodd; 
and her face was seen to burn through her tears. 

And this was the happy, quiet, little villa of 
my opening chapters. 

Ah, Richard Hardie! Richard Hardie! 


The patient was cupped on the nape of the 
neck by Mr. Osmond, and, on the glasses draw- 
ing, showed signs of consciousness, and the 
breathing was relieved: these favourable symp- 
toms were neither diminished nor increased 
by the subsequent application of the cupping 
needles. 

“We have turned the corner,” said Mr. Os- 
mond, cheerfully. 

Rap! rap! rap! came a telegraphic message 
from Dr. Sampson, and was brought up to the 
sick room. 

Out visiting patients when yours came. In 
apoplexy with a red face and stertorous breath- 
ing put the feet in mustard bath and dash much 
cold water on the head from above. On revival 
give emetic: cure with suiphate of quinine. In 
apoplexy with a white face treat as for a simple 
faint: here emetic dangerous. In neither apo- 
plexy bleed. Coming down by train.” 

This message added to Mrs. Dodd’s alarm; 
the whole treatment varied so from what had 
been done. She faltered her misgivings; Osmond 
reassured her. “ Not bleed in apoplexy!” said 
he, superciliously, “why, it is the universal 
practice. Judge for yourself! You see the im- 
provement.” 

Mrs. Dodd admitted it. 

“Then as to the cold water,” said Osmond, 
* T would hardly advise so rough a remedy, And 





he is going on so well. But youcan send for ice ; 
and, meantime, give me a good sized stocking.” 

He cut and fitted it adroitly to the patient’s 
head: then drenched it with eau-de-Cologne, and 
soon the head began to steam. 

By-and-by David muttered a few incoherent 
words: and the anxious watchers thanked God 
aloud for them. 

At length Mr. Osmond took leave with a 
cheerful countenance, and left them all grateful 
to him, and with a high opinion of his judgment 
and skill; especially Julia. She said Dr. Samp- 
son was very amusing to talk to; but she should 
be sorry to trust to that rash, reckless, bois- 
terous man, in time of danger. 

Mr. Osmond, returning home, passed Munday 
and Co., the undertakers. The shop was shut 
long ago; but Munday junior was standing at 
the private door, and invited him in. 

“ Well, sir; buried old Mrs. Jephson to-day : 
and went off capital. Your little commission, sir, 
for recommending them our firm.” With chis 
he slipped four sovereigns into Mr. Osmond’s 
hand. Osmond smiled benignly at their contact 
with his palm, and said in a grateful spirit ; 
* There is an apoplexy at Albion Villa.” 

“Oh indeed, sir!” and Munday junior’s eyes 
sparkled. 

* But I have bled and cupped him.” 

* All right, sir: V’ll be on the look out; and 
thank you.” 


About two in the morning a fly drove rapidly 
up to the villa, and Sampson got out. 
He found David pale and muttering, and his 


wife and children hanging over him in deep - | 


distress. 

He shook hands with them in silence, and eyed 
the patient keenly. He took the nightcap off, 
removed the pillows, lowered his head, and said 
quietly, “ This is the cold fit come on: we must 
not shut our eyes oh the pashint. Why, what is 
this? he has been cupped!” And Sampson 
changed colour, and his countenance fell. 

Mrs. Dodd saw, and began to tremble: “I 
could not hear from you; and Dr. Short and Mr. 
Osmond felt quite sure: and he seems better. 
Oh, Doctor Sampson, why were you not here? 
We have bled him as well. Oh, don’t, don’t, 
don’t say it was wrong! He would have died; 
they said so. Oh, David! David! your wife has 
killed you.” And she knelt and kissed his hand 
and implored his pardon, insensible. 

Julia clung sobbing to her mother, in a vain 
aitempt to comfort her. 

Sampson groaned : 

* No, no,” said he: “don’t go on so, my poor 
soul; you did all for the best; and now we must 
make the best of what is done. Hartshorn! 
brandy! and caution! For those two assassins 
have tied my hands.” 

While applying those timid remedies, he in- 
quired if the cause was known. They told him they 
knew nothing; but that David had been wrecked 
on the coast of France, and had fallen down 
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senseless in the street: a clerk of Mr. Hardie’s 
had recognised him, and brought him home: so 
Alfred said. 

“Then the cause is mintal,” said Sampson ; 
“unless he got a blow on the hid in bein’ 
wrecked.” 

He then examined David’s head carefully, and 
found a long scar : 

* But this is not it,” said he; “ this is old.” 

Mrs. Dodd clasped her hands, and assured him 
it was new to her: her David had no scar there 
when he left her last. 

Pursuing his examination, Sampson found an 
open wound in his left shoulder. 

He showed it them; and they were all as pale 
as the patient ina moment. He then asked to 
see his coat, and soon discovered a corresponding 
puncture in it, which he examined long and 
narrowly, 

“Tt is a stab—with a one-edged knife.” 

There was a simultaneous cry of horror, 

“Don’t alarm yourselves for that,” said Samp- 
son: “it is nothing : amere flesh-wound. It is 
the vein-wound that alarms me. This school 
knows nothing about the paroxysms and remis- 
sions of disease. They have bled and cupped 
him for @ passing fit. It has passed into the 
cold stage, but no quicker than it would have 
done without stealing a drop of blood. To- 
morrow, by Disease’s nature, he will have an- 
other hot fit in spite of their bleeding. Then 
those ijjits would leech his temples; and on that 
paroxysm remitting by the nature of Disease, 
would fancy their leeches had cured it.” 

The words were the old words, but the tone 
and manner were so different : no shouting, no 
anger : all was spoken low and gently, and with 
a sort of sad and weary and worn-out air. 

He ordered a kettle of hot water and a quantity 
of mustard, and made his preparations for the 
hot fit as he called it, maintaining the intermit- 
tent and febrile character of all disease, 


The patient rambled a good deal, but quite in- 
coherently, and knew nobody. 

But about eight o’clock in the morning he was 
quite quiet, and apparently siceping: so Mrs. 
Dodd stole out of the room to order some coffee 
for Sampson and Edward. They were nodding, 
worn out with watching. 

Julia, whose high-strung nature could dispense 


| with sleep on such an occasion, was on her knees 


praying for her Father. 

Suddenly there came from the bed, like a 
re two words uttered loud and furi- 
ously : 

“Harpige! Vintuain!” 

Up started the drowsy watchers, and rubbed 
their eyes. They had heard the sound but not 


| the sense, 


Julia rose from her knees bewildered and 


| aghast : she had caught the strange words dis- 
| tinetly; words that were to haunt her night and 


i 


{ 


day. 
They were followed immediately by a loud 


groan: and the stertorous breathing recom- 
menced, and the face was no longer pale, but 
flushed and turgid. On this Sampson hurried 
Julia from the room, and, with Edward’s help, 
placed David on a stool in the bath, and getting 
on a chair discharged half a bucket of cold water 
on his head : the patient gasped : another ; and 
David shuddered, stared wildly, and put his hand 
- his head: a third, and he staggered to his 
ect. 

At this moment Mrs. Dodd coming hastily into 
the room, he looked steadily at her, and said, 
« Lucy 1? 

She ran to throw her arms round him, but 
Sampson interfered: “Gently! gently!” said 
he; “ we must have no violent emotions.” 

“Oh no! I will be prudent.” And she stood 
quict with her arms still extended, and cried for 


joy. 

They got David to bed again, and Sampson 
told Mrs. Dodd there was no danger now from 
the malady, but only from the remedies, 

And in fact David fell into a state of weakness 
— exhaustion; and kept muttering unintelli- 
gibly. 

Dr. Short called in the morning, and was in- 
vited to consult with Dr. Sampson. He declined. 
* Dr. Sampson is a notorious quack : no physi- 
cian of any eminence will meet him in consulta- 
tion.” 

“T regret that resolution,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
quietly, “as it will deprive me of the advantage 
of your skill.” 

Dr. Short bowed stiffly: “I shall be at your 
service, madam, when that empiric has given the 
patient up.” And he drove away. 

Osmond, finding Sampson installed, took the 
politic line ; he contrived to glide by fine grada- 
tions into the empiric’s opinions, without recant- 
ing his own, which were diametrically opposed. 

Sampson, before he shot back to town, asked 
him to provide a good reliable nurse. 

He sent a young woman of iron: she received 
Sampson’s instructions, and assumed the com- 
mand of the sick room ; and was jealous of Mrs. 
Dodd and Julia; looked on them as mere rival 
nurses, amateurs, who, if not snubbed, might 
ruin the professionals : she seemed to have for- 
gotten in the hospitals all about the family affec- 
tions, and their power of turning invalids them- 
selves into nurses. 

The second night she got the patient all to 
herself for four hours; from eleven till two. 

The ladies having consented to this arrange- 
ment, in order to recruit themselves for the 
work they were not so mad as to entrust wholly 
to a hireling, nurse’s feathers smoothed them- 
selves perceptibly. 

At twelve the patient was muttering and mur- 
muring incessantly about wrecks, and money, 
and things: of which vain babble nurse showed 
her professional contgmpt by nodding. 

At 12.30 she slept. 

At 1.20 she snored very loud, and woke in- 





stantly at the souad. 
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She took the thief out of the candle, and went 
like a good sentinel to look at her charge. 

He was not there. 

She rubbed her eyes, and held the candle over 
the place were he ought to be; where, in fact, 
he must be; for he was far too weak to move. 

She tore the bedclothes down: she beat and 
patted the clothes with her left hand, and the 
candle began to shake violently in her right. 

The bed was empty. 


Mrs. Dodd was half asleep, when a hurried 
tap came to her door: she started up in a mo- 
ment, and great dread fell on her ; was David 


sinking ? 
*Ma’am! Ma’am! Is he here?” 
“He! Who?” cried Mrs. Dodd, bewildered. 


“Why Aim! he can’t be far off.” 

In a moment Mrs. Dodd had opened the door ; 
and her tongue and the nurse’s seemed to clash 
together, so fast came the agitated words from 
each in turn; and, crying “Call my son! Alarm 
the house!” Mrs. Dodd darted into the sick room. 
She was out again in a moment, and upin the attics 
rousing the maids, while the nurse thundered at 
Edward’s door, and Julia’s, and rang every bell 
she could get at. The inmates were soon 
alarmed, and flinging on their clothes: meantime, 
Mrs. Dodd and the nurse scoured the house and 
searched every nook in it down to the very cellar ; 
they found no David. 

But they found something. 

The street door ajar. 


It was a dark drizzly night. 

Edward took one road, Mrs. Dodd and Eliza- 
beth another. 

They were no sooner gone, than Julia drew the 
nurse into a room apart, and asked her eagerly 
if her Father had said nothing. 

“Said nothing, Miss? Why he was a talking 
all the night incessant.” 

“Did he say anything particular? think now.” 

“No, Miss: he went on as they all do just 
before a change. I never minds ’em; I hear so 
much of it.” 

“Oh nurse! nurse! have pity on me! try 
and recollect.” 

“ Well, Miss, to oblige you then ; it was mostly 
fights this time—and wrecks—and villains—and 
bankers—and sharks.” 

“ Bankers ??!” asked Julia eagerly. 

“Yes, Miss, and villains, they come once or 
twice, but most of the time it was sharks, and 
ships, and money, and—hotch-potch I call it the 
way they talk: bless your heart they know no 
better: everything they ever saw, or read, or heard 
tell of, it all comes out higgledy-piggledy just 
before they goes off: we that makes it a business 
never takes no notice of what they says, Miss: 
and never repeats it out of one sick house into 
another: that you may rely on.” 

Julia scarcely heard this: her hands were 


The result was, she told Sarah to put on her 
bonnet : and rushed up-stairs. 

She was not gone three minutes; but in that 
short interval the nurse’s tongue and Sarah’s 
clashed together swiftly and incessantly. 

Julia heard them. She came down with a 
long cloak on, whipped the hood over her head, 
beckoned Sarah quickly, and darted out. Sarah 
followed instinctively, but, ere they had gone 
many yards from the house, said, “Oh, Miss, 
nurse thinks you had much better not go.” 

“Nurse thinks! Nurse thinks! What does 
she know of me and my-griefs ?” 

“Why, Miss, she is a very experienced wo- 
man, and she says——Oh dear! oh dear! 
And such a dark cold night for you to be 
out !” 

“Nurse? Nurse? What did she say?” 

“Oh, I haven’t the heart to tell you: if you 
would but come back home with me! She says 
as much as that poor master’s troubles will be 
over long before we can get to him.” And with 
this Sarah burst out sobbing. 

“Come quicker,” cried Julia, despairingly. 
But after a while she said, “Tell me; only don’t 
stop me.” 

“Miss, she says she nursed Mr. Campbell, tle 
young curate that died last Harvest-time but one, 
you know ; and he lay just like master, and she 
expecting a change every hour: and oh, Miss, 
she met him coming down stairs in his night- 
gownd : and he said, ‘ Nurse, I am all right now,’ 
says he, and died momently in her arms at ilic 
stair-foot. And she nursed an old farmer that 
lay as weak as master, and, just when they looked 
for him to go, lo and behold him dressed and out 
digging potatoes, and fell down dead before they 
could get hands on him mostly: and nurse have 
a friend, that have seen more than she have, 
which she is older than nurse, and says a body’s 
life is all one as a-rushlight, flares up strong 
momently, just before it goes out altogether. 
Dear heart, where ever are we going to in the 
middle of the night?” 

“Don’t you see? to the quay.” 

“Oh, don’t go there, Miss, whatever! I can’t 
abide the sight of the water; when a body’s in 
trouble.” Here a drunken man confronted them, 
and asked them if they wanted a beau: and, on 
their slipping past him in silence, followed them, 
and offered repeatedly to treat them. Julia 
moaned, and hurried faster. “Oh, Miss,” said 
Sarah, “what could you expect, coming out at 
this time of night? I’m sure the breath is all 
out of me; you do tear along so.” 

“Tear? we are crawling. Ah, Sarah, you are 
not his daughter. There, follow me! I cannot 
go so slow.” And she set off to run. 

Presently she passed a group of women stand- 
ing talking at a corner of the street ; and win- 
dows were open with nightcapped heads framed 
in them. 

She stopped a moment to catch the words; 
they were talking about a ghost which was said 





tight to her brow as if to aid her to think with 
all her force. i 


to have just passed down the street; and dis- 
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cussing whether it was a real ghost, ora trick to 
frighten people. 

Julia uttered a low cry, and redoubled her 
speed, and was soon at Mr. Richard Hardie’s 
door : but the street was deserted, and she was 
bewildered, and began to think she had been too 
hasty in her conjecture. A chill came over her 
impetuosity. The dark, drizzly, silent night, 
the tall masts, the sme!l of the river, how strange 
it all seemed : and she to be there alone at such 





Presently she heard voices somewhere near. 
She crossed over to a passage that seemed to 
lead towards them; and then she heard the 
voices plainly, and among them onc that did not 


|! mingle with the others, for it was the voice she 


loved. She started back and stood irresolute. 
Would he be displeased with her? 

Feet came trampling slowly along the passage. 

His voice came with them. 

She drew back and looked round for Sarah. 

While she stood fluttering, the footsteps came 
close, and there emerged from the passage into 
the full light of the gas-lamp Alfred and two 
policemen carrying a silent, senseless, figure, ina 
night-gown, with a great-coat thrown over part 


i] of him. 


Jt was her Father; mute and ghastly. 


The policemen siill tell of that strange meet- 
ing under the gas-light by Hardie’s Bank; and 
how the young lady flung her arms round her 
father’s head, and took him for dead, and kissed 
his pale checks, and moaned over him ; and how 
the young gentleman raised her against her will, 
and sobbed over her; and how they, though 
policemen, cried like children. And to them I 
must refer the reader : I have not the skill to 
convey the situation. 


They got more policemen to help, and carried 
him to Albion Villa. 

On the way, something cold and mysterious 
seemed to have come between Julia and Alfred, 
They walked apart in gloomy silence broken only 
by foreboding sighs. 

I pass over the tempest of emotions under 
which that sad burden entered Albion Villa; 
and hurry to the next marked event. 

Next day the patient had lost his extreme 
pallor, and wore a certain uniform sallow hue; 
and at noon, just before Sampson’s return, he 
opened his eyes wide and fixed them on Mrs. 
Dodd and Julia, who were now his nurses. They 
hailed this with delight, and held their breath to 
hear him speak to them the first sweet words of 
reviving life and love. 

But soon to their surprise and grief they found 
he did not knowthem. They spoke to him, each 
in turn, and told him piteously who they were, 
and implored him with tears to know them, and 
speak to them. But no, he fixed a stony gaze 
on them, that made them shudder; and their 
beloved voices passed over him like an idle 
wind, 


Sampson, when he came, found the ladies weep- 
ing by the bedside. 

They greeted him with affection, Julia espe- 
cially : the boisterous coutroversialist had come 
out a gentle, zealous, artist, in presence of a real 
danger. 

Dr. Sampson knew nothing of what had 
happened in his absence. He stepped to the 
bedside cheerfully; and the ladies’ eyes were 
bent keenly on his face in silence. 

He had no sooner cast eyes on David than his 
countenance fell, and his hard but expressive 
features filled with concern. 

That was enough for Mrs. Dodd: “And he 
does not know me,” she cried: “he does not 
know my voice. His voice would call me back 
from the grave itself. He is dying. He will 
never speak to me again. Oh, my poor orphan 
girl !” 

“No! no!” said Sampson, “you are quite 
mistaken : he will not die. But——” 

His tongue said no more. His grave and 
sombre face spoke volumes. 


AN ESCAPE FROM PRISON. 








In the month of April, 1803, my ship, the 
brig Rachel, of Liverpool, two hundred and 
forty tons burden, sixteen guns and thirty-five 
men, was captured, while on her voyage to 
Honduras, by the French frigate Vaillant, com- 
manded by one Captain Etienne. 

On arriving at Bordeaux we were lodged in 
a filthy fort, and on the fifth day we commenced 
our march to Verdun, five or six hundred miles 
distant, each of us receiving thirty sous a da’ 
for travelling expenses. On the thirty-sixt 
day we entered Verdun, having made an average 
march of eighteen miles a day. At the citadel, 
the commandant took a careful description of 
our persons, we signed our parole, and, having 
had billets given us on the various inns, were 
turned loose into the town. 

The détenus lodged at the different inns and 
shops in the town, employed themselves chiefly 
in gambling. A young man named JI— having 
just come into a large legacy, tried to break 
the bank, but eventually lost all he had, besides 
a large sum he borrowed from the bankers. 
The governor, hearing of this, shut him up in 
the Tour d’Angouléme, hoping that his friends 
would send and discharge his debits; but they 
left him to his bread-and-water. Another 
poor young fellow, surgeon of a gun-brig that 
had run ashore off Dunkirk, lost all his money ; 
he borrowed a rouleau of fifty Louis and lost 
them; he then drew bills upon his agent and 
forged his senior officer’s signature as indorser, 
and all these too he lost. He then invited his 
friends to a grand supper, and next morning 
was found dead in bed,—he had poisoned him- 
self; an empty laudanum-bottle was upon the 
table, labelled, “The Cure for all Diseases ;” 
scattered near it were scraps of paper on which 
the poor fellow had been practising Captain B.’s 





signature. 
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A friend of mine was a constant speculator 
on the red and black, and got very much in debt. 
One night he made a great coup and won, he 
instantly scooped up the money, put it in his 
pocket, ran out. and knocked up his creditors, and 
paid every soul of them. 

A purser’s clerk lost a month’s pay, and then 
tried to borrow a couple of crowns of the banker. 
He was asked for security; he instantly took 
out a knife and cut off the lobe of his right 
ear; the money was given him, 

There were but few deaths among the prisoners. 
Amongst those who died, however, were the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Tweedale. Per- 
mission could not be obtained to send their 
bodies to England. There was also a young 
Westmoreland doctor who had run over to 
France just for a few days, and, the war break- 
ing out, was detained. He died of a broken 
heart. One day, while out bathing, I came on 
the dead body of one of my countrymen, a naval 
officer who had just been shot inaduel. He 
had been forced to the field against his will bya 
threat to deprive him of his rank if he did not 
fight. 

Wearied at last of this idle and profitless life, 
I determined to make my escape with three 
friends. It was first necessary that we should 
not injure our bondsmen by breaking our parole ; 
but before guarding against this we bought 
maps, gimlets, small lock saws, knapsacks, and 
oilskin capes. We then collected a quantity of 
small rope, and bound it round our bodies under 
our clothes ; the saws we hid in the crowns of 
our hats. We then stayed out beyond the pre- 
scribed time, and, as we had expected, were 
ordered up into the citadel (convent) for several 
days’ confinement. 

About five o’clock I descended the stairs lead- 
ing from the citadel and the adjoining church, 
and bored holes with a gimlet all round the 
panels of the door, then with my knife cut it all 
through but one corner, I then filled the nicks 
with tallow and sprinkled ashes over it. This 
took me about half an hour. All this time one 
of my friends guarded the stairs. We went to 
bed at eight, and at ten the gendarmes visited the 
rooms, as they were compelled to do every two 
hours. As soon as they were gone, I called my 
three friends and stole down. To my horror, 
the panel, instead of breaking quietly off, made 
a noise like a pistol, but it luckily caused no 
alarm. I, and King, and Innis, were through 
in a moment, but Alison (a purser), a big man, 
stuck fast, and kept crying out lustily, “ Pull, 
pull;” we eventually pulled him through. ‘Then 
crossing the church we climbed up one of the 
windows by the iron bars, but found the tracery 
too small to let us through. Then groping 
about for another place, we upset a clothes- 
horse (tle church had been turned into a store- 
room), and this made a fearful noise ; the dogs 
barked and the guard turned out ; but we were 
not discovered, 

Soon after, all was quiet. We mounted an 
altar on the left side of the choir, and finding 


dropped quietly some six feet into the convent 
garden. We had then a tiled wall to surmount. 
We got up by means of a rail, and unroofed a 
place, unobserved by a neighbouring sentinel. 
As the church clock struck one, the last of us 
descended and walked across the green in the 
direction of the general’s house, then unoccupied. 
To our astonishment, we almost ran against a 
sentinel, but he was probably a new eonscript 
and frightened, for he challenged us, but gave 
noalarm. We darted into the general’s garden, 
Innis foremost. He leapt over a wall three 
feet high, expecting the fall to be trifling, but he 
found that he had to drop twenty feet. He then 
called out to us softly, to ease ourselves down: 
which we did. 

We soon came in sight of a sentry-box, with 
the sentinel asleep. We passed him, and ], fore- 
most, got over the rampart and was standing on 
the cordon, when Innis, who had better eyes, 
came up and warned me of danger. Another 
moment and I should have been dashed to 
pieces; there was a fall of sixty feet. The night 
was dark, the sight of the sentinel had confused 
us, and we could not see the spot where we had 
intended to descend, and where the fall was 
only about thirty-five feet. 

We had no time to lose. We stripped and un- 
wound our rope, and tied one end to a stone. 
We had previously drawn lots which should be 
the last, and I had drawn it. When my turn 
came, I found the cord so stretched, so 
smoothed down and so slimy, that it would not 
support my weight. I fell flat on my back 
about twenty feet. LIheard Alison say: “ Heis 
killed ;” but I soon undeceived him by jumping 
on my feet. We then scrambled out af the dry 
fosse and reached a wood where we had hid our 
stores. Just as I was stooping to open my knap- 
sack, I fainted, but soon recovered. Alison, 
too, had hurt his ankles in falling, and could 
scarcely stand. After having eaten and drunk, we 
took some sleep, and as soon as it was daylight 
penetrated further into the wood. About five 
we heard the gun, a signal for the peasants to 
hunt us. About ten we heard voices and a 
rustling among the bushes, but no one came 
very nearus. Innis, who was a doctor, as soon 
as all was quiet, bled Alison’s ankles and ex- 
amined my back. 

Here we lay four days, the first two fine, the 
last two continual rain. The third night I was 
better, and able to go with Innis two miles to 
fill our canteens at a rivulet. On the fifth night 
Alison’s ankles grew stronger, and we left the 
wood, and pushed on to the Meuse. 

In the middle of the river there was land, 
connected by bridges with an island on either 
side. We passed through one, where every 
one seemed asleep; but as we stepped on the 
first bridge the church bell began to toll the 
tocsin. On approaching the second, we were 
met with three or four pistol-shots. By this 
time all the villagers were up, sounding their 
horns and shouting. What was to be done? 
The enemy was before and behind, and none 





a part of a window without glass or bars, 


of us could swim. We turned off the road and 
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ran along the bank; to our great joy, at the end 
of the island we found a boat, jumped into it, 
and in a moment were across a out of hearing. 
At daylight we found ourselves in a forest, where 
all the brushwood had been cut down, and we 
had to hide ourselves behind the tree trunks, 
and keep a bright look-out till dark. 

We marched all night, and lay in the woods 
all day, suffering only from want of clear re- 
freshing water. When we had plenty of water, 
we shaved and washed. We had brought provi- 
sions for eighteen days. A day’s allowance was 
one inch and a half of Bologna sausage, a quarter 
of a pound of bread, and two mouthfuls of 
brandy, measured in a shaving-brush case. Our 
sleep by day was disturbed, first by the cold and 
then by the heat. 

By the help of our maps, we kept in a pretty 
direct course, never entering a house, nor speak- 
ing to more than two persons. One directed us 
round the town of Toul, without asking a ques- 
tion. ‘The other invited us to his cottage, and 
guided us for several miles, taking us for runa- 
way conscripts. 

On the eleventh day it rained incessantly, and 
we had to sit against the roots of trees, cold, 
wet, and hungry, afraid of falling over preci- 
pices. Alison’s ankles began to fail him again, 
and he had grown thin from pain and fatigue. 
That night we started sooner than usual, though 
not until near dark. About half-past ten we 
entered the small town of Charmes, thinking 
the rain would keep the inhabitants in-doors. 
On passing a corner a gendarme demanded our 
passports. Innis, who knew French perfectly, 
coolly produced some letters from his bankers, 
and declared they were the new sort of passports 
issued at Paris. Just as we thought we had 
safely humbugged him, in came a brigadier, and 
good humouredly said, “ Ah, gentlemen, 1 am 
glad to see you; I have been expecting you for 
above a week ;” and then pulling out a paper, 
read our names and descriptions. Finding 
ourselves caught, we made the best of it, and 
invited the brigadier and gendarme to share 
some dinner. The gendarme told us that he 
had been in bed, but that, having been sent by 
his wife to the apothecary, he had been talking 
with some acquaintance, who kept him until we 
Lad happened to come up. 

The next day we were sent back to Verdun, 
where all our friends were waiting to receive 
us. We were instantly put into the tower 
@’Angouléme and searched. They cut open our 
buttons to search for money, and took away 
our knives, razors, and pocket-handkerchiefs. 
But they did not leave me so bare as they 
imagined, for I kept five double Louis sewn 
inside my flannel waistcoat, and one under the 
arm of my coat. We were ironed and shut up 
in the round tower. 

A few days after, we were sent to Bitche: 
ten leagues north of Strasburg, a fortress 
situated upon a rock in the midst of a valley. 
Iu the little souterrain we found twenty English- 
men, chiefly masters of merchant ships, and 
midshipmen, and in the contiguous grand sou- 








terrain, about one hundred and seventy British 
seamen. My companions hcre were the sweep- 
ings of the sweepings—all the most violent and 
dissolute of the prisoners from Verdun—smug- 
glers, gamblers, duellists, and thieves. 

Few attempts to escape from Bitche had suc- 
ceeded; the walls were so lofty, the guard so 
good. A ship’s carpenter, who escaped and was 
taken trying to swim over the Rhine with his 
son, @ little boy, on his back, was brought to 
the grand souterrain. He had not been in long 
before he again attempted to escape. He one 
night forced two wooden doors, and undermined 
one or two iron doors. On the awful night when 
the last door was to be passed, a spy informed the 
commandant. Just as three prisoners had stepped 
through, the gendarmes in waiting fired on them, 
and then cut them down with their sabres. The 
carpenter and a companion were killed; the 
third jumped back through the door and escaped, 
His son was afterwards one of four daring boys 
who descended an angle of the citadel at Verdun 
without a rope, but were recaptured, brought 
back, and whipped. 

On another occasion, an Ttalian prisoner hid 
himself in the cavern well of the prison, three 
hundred feet deep; he escaped, but was recap- 
tured, and sent to the galleys. 

Another time, Lieutenant Essel and five 
sailors escaped through a grating which they 
had loosened, having previously made a rope 
out of their linen. Unfortunately, just as they 
were in the embrasure about to descend, the 
sergeant of the rounds came by and fell over the 
rope they had fastened. In their alarm, they 
went down the rope too rapidly and too near 
together, and it snapped. The lieutenant was 
dead before he could reach the bottom, having 
struck against a jutting rock. Only one mid- 
shipman could move away, and he was recap- 
tured in the morning. Yet, although the four 
had dropped ninety feet, only one man’s leg was 
broken. 

As the winter approached, I and Innis and 
Alison commenced making preparations for a 
second attempt. We purchased coarse linen, 
and made it up during the night into rope. 
‘The barrack in which we were confined had two 
fronts, with a wall running lengthwise through 
the centre, the staircases on opposite sides com- 
municating by doors which were locked. The 
one side was strongly guarded, but on the other 
no sentinels were placed till eight o’clock at 
night. As soon as it was dark (on the 20th 
of November), we forced open the inner lock, 
and then tried to cut out the clamp by which 
the outer clasp was secured; but our knives 
making little impression, we put a stiff piece 
of iron within and across the keyhole of the 
box lock, to which we fastened the end of 
a strong cord. ‘Twelve of us then got hold of 
it, and pulling all together, open it flew. All 
this time we kept shouting, to prevent the five 
gendarmes who lived in the room below, hearing 
us. A working party then ascended the stairs, 
while those in the room below kept up the noise. 
After a long and fruitless attempt, we found the 
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imlet too small; we therefore went to bed 
rooding over our certain removal to the 
dungeon the next morning. Rising early, a 
thought struck me. I filled up the gimlet- 
holes with tallow and ashes; then boring holes 
where the nails of the clamp had been, I tied 
the clamp on again and shut the door. It was 
a dark foggy morning, and the gendarme never 
detected the state of the clamp. Next day we 
got a large gimlet from an English gentleman 
who was on parole in the town. 

The night we chose was one to our mind. 
Tt blew hard, with sleet and snow. In the even- 
ing, directly after muster, we placed ourselves 
in a row along both stairs to pass the alarm if 
anything happened. One of us, with an axe, 
started all the nails at the bottom of the door, 
and cut through the last plank. Once at the 
bottom of the stairs, we darted across, and 
fastened our rope to a stone in one of the em- 
brasures. We descended with great rapidity a 
distance of about ninety feet, lacerating our 
hands with the rope, which we had bound with 
hard twine. The drawbridge was still down; 
we crossed it, and divided into three parties. 
We had scarcely cleared the town before the 
gun fired to give the alarm. We made for the 
first wood, and walked till five o’clock, when 
we sat down to rest, uncertain whether we were 
going right or wrong. 

At daybreak I found I was the only man who 
had the full use of his hands. Some of the party 
had their fingers cut to the bone; others had 
scarcely any whole skin remaining on the palms 
of their hands. I was surgeon. I cut off 
strips from their shirts, and bound up their 
wounds. We had only half a loaf anda bladder 
of brandy. Alison had had a ham, which he 
had tried to bring down the wall in his teeth, 
but it fell and was lost. At night, cold, hungry, 
and benumbed, we reached the small town of 
Niederbrun, where one of our party was taken 
ill, and we had to venture into a lonely wine- 
house, where the heat of the stove made us all 
ill, and took away our appetites. We hired a 
guide, and went on till we came to a village, 
where we paid a crown to two men thrashing by 
candlelight, to conceal us under the straw for a 
few hours. We lay unmolested for an hour, 
when a man and woman discovered us, called 
us thieves, and roused the village; but we es- 
caped. 

Next day, as we were going along, cold, 
lame, and hungry, we met a douanier, and gave 
him fifteen Louis to take us across the Rhine. 
As we were crossing a bridge, twenty or thirty 
armed men ran out at us. All of us were cap- 
tured but Innis and myself, who were taken a 
few hours after, just as we were unchaining a 
boat to cross the Rhine. The surgeon who 
dressed our hands told us that they would 
have mortified if exposed much longer to the 
weathier. 

On our return, the commandant accused us 
of ingratitude, and of breaking our parole. Then 
ordering us sternly down to the petit souterrain, 
he said: ’ 





“JT have been hitherto a lamb, but you will 
now find me a tiger.” 

Our place of confinement was a room about 
twenty-five feet by ten, having a guard bed 
running the whole length. The passage to 
the room was guarded by two doors, and the 
entrance into it by other two, the wall being 
four feet thick. We soon found that the room 
above us was unoccupied, and had no bars to 
the window. Our difficulties were, however, now 
fourfold. 

How to get to the window ! 

How to descend from the window by tiie tin 
spout which was in the roof, and projected two 
feet from the wall! 

How to elude the sentinel who paced round 
the tower! 

How to descend quietly so as not to awaken 
the jailer, who slept under us, and whose window 
we should have to pass ! 

Our plans were soon made. We cut up sheets, 
blankets, shirts, trousers, and towels. Our friends 
smuggled in needles, thread, and linen, almost 
daily. My companions were now anxious to be 
off; but 1, having the master instrument (the 
gimlet), obliged them to wait my pleasure, and 
stay till I had raised twenty-one Louis in the 
town and paid my debts. 

Our rope, reinforced by a last pair of new 
sheets, was now one hundred and forty fect 
long, and we were ready. We took the precaution, 
this time, of covering the upper end with strips 
of an old brown coat, as its whiteness had on the 
last occasion caught tlie sergeant’s eye, when he 
went round to post the sentinels. 

The 12th of February being a good night, 


that is, squally and dark, we resolved to start. || 


That morning we laid in a good store of beef- 
steaks and Sate, and wished our friends 
good-by. When all was quiet, we began by 
sticking a mattress against the window to pre- 
vent the light being seen; we then piled the 
rest of the mattresses one upon another, and 
began to break down the ceiling with an old 
poker. 

The dust nearly smothered us, and when we 
got through the plaster we found, instead of 
laths, oak battens and beans eighteen inches 
square. Then came the floor of the next story, 
which was of three-inch oak, with knots so hard 
that they twisted the gimlet. At about ten we 


heard the jailer unlock the outer door; this 1 


seemed to turn us to stone; but it was a false 
alarm, for he was only going to bed. After giving 
him a reasonable time to compose himself, we 
recommenced, when our saw broke in one of the 
mortises. We sat down in despair, when all of 

a sudden Innis leaped up, and cried, “ Where | 
are the pieces? Iam not going to give up in this 
way!” With the help of his knife, a piece of 
wood and some twine, he contrived a handle, 
to our great joy, which answered the purpose. 
At three in the morning, after nine hours’ hard 





and unceasing labour, the last stroke was given, 


and the way made clear. | 
The affecting part of the concern came next: | 


we had to part with two of our sick companions. 
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It was painful to us, but what must it have been 
to them ! 

The parting over, we scrambled through the 
hole, and our enterprise began. 

Arrived in the upper room, we had a clear 
view of the two sides of the building. It wasa 
dark wild morning, blowing wild and squally, 
and by a break in the clouds we could see the 
distant sentry snug in his box. 

The first of us who went down, carried the 
rope with two pieces of iron to stick in the walls 
to keep it firm. It was Alison, the heaviest ; 
but the spout held firm and made no noise. 
One of those who remained, threw down the 
rope when we were all safe, and the last man 
threw it over the wall. In the course of a few 
minutes we found ourselves safe at the bottom 
of the second rampart. Our first descent had 
been seventy or eighty feet: our second, forty 
or forty-five. We now began to congratulate 
each other on being clear of the fort without 
having hurt a hair of our heads. 

But, we had not proceeded more than forty 
yards, when we came to another rampart, and 
then Wheelan (one of our party) suddenly re- 
membered that there were three ramparts, and 
bursting into tears, said, “ And this is the very 
oe where Davis broke his thigh last year ;” 

ut still he could not remember the height. De- 
termining to go on and make a leap in the dark, 
we cut off about nine feet of rope. It was 
agreed that the two last should hold the rope for 
the others, and that their predecessors, if safe, 
should catch the others, and break their fall. 
After three had landed, Alison begged me to let 
him go before me, and I consented. I in my turn 
arrived safe. Wheelan, who came last, fell, and 
broke his tendon Achilles. 

Poor fellow! He begged th:t we would carry 
him up to the fort gate, but we were in the 
situation of soldiers on the field of battle; we 
had no time to mourn fallen companions, but 
had to push on or be vanquished. We could do 
no more than place him in an easy position, 
shake him by the hand, and wish him good-by. 

On looking round, we were surprised and hurt 
to find two of our party gone, and much more 
so when Alison told us that they had tried to 
persuade him and Innis to go with them, saying 
they were safe, and why should they risk waiting 
for the others? We were now in the ditch; 
we ran along it until we came to a flight of steps 
leading to the glacis ; on arriving at the top, we 
made straight for the mountains. At daybreak 
we scrambled up a hill, and, sighting a small 
wood between two roads, made for it. Wesaw 
people pass and repass the whole day, but we 
still lay there undisturbed, although we could 
hear the signal-gun, and knew we were not yet 
more than five miles from the fort. 

As soon as it was dark we came to a village, 
which, by the number of lights, seemed to be 
alarge one. We tried to get round it, but in 
doing so Alison fell, first into a quarry and then 
down a declivity. Fearing to make any further 
attempts, we waited until midnight in an old roof- 
less building, and while we were there it rained 





heavily. When all was quiet, and the lights 
were out, we entered the village, which was 
knee-deep in mud. We had not got far, whena 
dog barked. This brought a man out and he 
blew his horn, so we ran across a swampy com- 
mon, and followed the course of a large river 
~~. we came to a wood, where we slept till day- 
ight. 

During the next forenoon we skirted the 
wood, looking for a lone house, and at last found 
one. Just at dark we went up to it and found 
a man in the court-yard dressing a pig. Inside 
was another man, who told us we could have 
some wine; he recognised Alison, and said: 
* But you are from Bitche, I beard the gun 
yesterday morning.” We did not deny it, but he 
cheered us up and promised not to okra US; 
and he bade us go up-stairs lest any of the forest 
guards should come in. All that his house 
afforded he brought out in a frank open way, 
and for six crowns lent us his own servant as a 
guide. 

Next day we rested under a cliff in a fir 
wood, where, except some goats with bells round 
their necks, there was nothing to disturb us. 
The same night we ascended one of the Vosges 
mountains, in a dreadful thunder-storm, and with 
the rain bursting down like a water-spout. Find- 
ing no cover, we had to make a gigantic effort for 
tired men and scramble to the summit. 

Alison, a robust man standing six feet high, 
and able to take a chair in his teeth and 
throw it over his head, was here seized witha 
fever and unable to go further, so we sat by him, 
though we heard voices all round us. In a little 
while two woodmen approached, told us there 
was no fear of gendarmes, lighted us a fire, and 
went and got Alison some soup, and the rest some 
bread and wine. Alison having revived, one 
of these honest fellows offered to see us out of 
the mountains. He procured us a man at mid- 
night, who, for six earn offered to guide us 
through the adjoining village, which was half a 
mile long, intersected by two rivers, and close 
to the Rhine. To our great joy we got through 
unmolested, without even a dog barking. ‘That 
night we slept in a swamp, on beds made of 
branches that we tore down from the trees. We 
were by this time so accustomed to fatigue that 
we slept soundly in this horrible place, although 
it rained hard all night. 

Our new guide did all he could to terrify us, 
declaring that every horseman he met was a 
gendarme, and demanding his money beforehand, 
Next day, another guide took us across the 
Rhine on a sort of raft made of five boards, 
and, after a fresh demand for crowns, we leaped 
ashore in Baden, about five leagues below 
Strasburg. This was the seventh day since 
we left Bitche, yet in direct distance we were 
not yet more than twelve leagues from the 
fortress. 

We now (with seven Louis in our pockets) 
commenced our march of four hundred miles 
through an enemy’s country. Unfortunately, 
we had forgotten the names of all the places 
between the Rhine and Ulm, for which place 
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we were bound; but at last, after many in- 
uiries, we hit upon a direct route. 

Inthe Black Forest we came to a wine-house, 
and were startled at seeing a number of carbines 
hanging up belonging to the forest guard. For 
fear of exciting suspicion, we did not retreat, 
but stayed and took a meal, though we observed 
on the wall a decree of Napoleon ordering the 
Baden people to arrest all persons travelling 
without passports. 

At night we stopped at a small village, and 
a Frenchman, who took us for countrymen, 
obtained us beds, but, to our great disappoint- 
ment, they were German cushion-beds, and the 
heut of the feathers kept us awake nearly all 
night. In the morning we told the Frenchman 
what we were, and, as he saw us out of the 
village, he warned us that it was safer passing as 
Englishmen than Frenchmen, as his countrymen 
were hated in Germany. He advised us to 
avoid the Wurtemberg main roads, as they were 
infested by the landwelr, who stopped travellers 
who had no passports. At a house, where some 
peasants in their best clothes were merry-making 
(for it was Sunday), we obtained a guide, who 
led us across the frontier into Wurtemberg. 
After a walk of six miles, he took us to the 
house of a friend, a good-natured jocose fellow, 
with whom we were soonat home. He brought 
out plenty of wine, and, not understanding us 
clearly, sent for a lively French lad. We told him 
we were going to join the French army at Ulm, 
and wanted to know the shortest way. He at 
first wanted to go to the mayor of the village 
for a -—. but eventually, at our request, 
obtained a map for us, to mark down the 
villages, by which we might avoid the great 
military road; for we knew that we were only a 
few days in advance of the French army that 
was advancing to attack Austria. 

Next night we slept at the house of a fine 
open-hearted Frenchman, to whom we at once 
told our secret. He told us we were quite right 
to pass as his countrymen, for the peasants, 
we should find, would be civil to us through 
fear. And this we found to be true, for we were 
never asked what we were, or whence we came. 
Here we had our shirts washed for the first 
and last time during our journey. On parting, 
the Frenchman gave us certificates, such as the 
itinerant German mechanics use, but we had no 
faith in them, and when we got out of sight of 
him threw them away. 

Our next guide promised to lead us round a 
town, but we got into a lane whose entrance 
had been lately built up, and we were obliged 
to clamber over a high wall, in sight of a 
hundred windows. Fortunately it was raining 
hard, and no one observed us. Next day, in 
a heavy fall of snow, we crossed the Danube, 
and then walked along the banks of the river 
Lller, till we came near to Biberach. 

We had now no retreat, for the river was on 
one side of us and the mountain on the other. 
Still, in despair, we pushed on, trembling, and 
found a narrow carriage-road, that led round the 
ramparts, ‘Turning a corner, we saw a guard- 





house with its window staring full at us. A man 
seeing us, came out and posted himself in the 
middle of the road. 

“This,” said we, “is our last day’s march; 
this fellow is sure to stop us; but let us show 
a good face and go boldly on.” 

We did so, walking in a careless dare-devil 
way, and he did not say a word, though we 
felt much inclined to run. In a little time we 
came to an unguarded bridge, and crossed the 
Iller, and coming to the junction of two roads, 
one leading to Augsburg and one to Memmin- 
gen, chose the latter. 

Alison’s stamina now began to fail. The 
once fat robust man, was now a scarecrow; his 
coat hung loose upon him; his hat, soaked with 
rain, drooped over his ears; his frame was bent 
double; and he had to use a stick to support 
himself. Innis and I, unable to bear his com- 
plaints and piteous moans, geuerally kept a good 
way before him. Often at twilight, when we drew 
near a village, his haggard eyes brightened up, 
and he would say : 

“Now we have made an excellent day’s 
march. We must sleep here.” 

And as often we were pained to say : 

* No, Alison, we must go on another stage.” 

Then his eyes would resume their languor, 
and moaning he would droop behind. Happily 
his sleep and appetite never forsook him; and 
he always rallied in the morning. Otherwise, we 
must have left the poor fellow to his fate, for 
our funds would admit of no resting day. 

Next day a woman refused us a lodging, for 
fear of the landwehr, as we had no passports. 
We slept at a small pot-house, and next morn- 
ing an honest German offered to guide us to 
Memmingen. It was a fearful morning, the 
snow coming down in large flakes, the cold 
keen east wind cutting our faces till they bled. 
We had to be our own pioneers. We could 
hardly trace our way through the drifts, that 
were sometimes up to our knees. Our German 
was affable and friendly, and manifested no 
curiosity. He would scarcely believe us when 
we told him we were escaped English prisoners ; 
but when he was convinced, he declared we must 
accompany him to his house at Kempten. But 
at the post-house they warned us not to go there, 
as the passes in the Tyrol were blocked with 
snow, and they were strict about passports at 
Memmingen. 

The day we crossed the Wurtemberg frontier, 
the cold had detained the gendarmes round the 
fire (as we supposed), and we passed a long 
covered bridge over the Iller without hindrance. 
A league further we saw the gates of Memmin- 
gen, and here we had to experience the pain of 
parting with our kind German. He pressed us 
much to wait till he could get us food and 
passports; but we tore ourselves away. 

Avoiding Landsberg by walking across fields, 
dangerously deep in snow, we crossed a river on 
planks, and coasted Munich ; and here Alison’s 
legs almost entirely failed. We supported him 
for six weary miles, and then reached a village, 
where we got comfortable lodgings, rubbed 
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his legs with soft-soap and brandy, and put him 
to bed. He had no other ailment than sheer 
downright fatigue. 

We had now to skirt Wasserburg, the last 
fortified town in Bavaria; but Alison broke 
down in crossing a swampy marsh, and six 
hours more of incessant toil and climbing en- 
tirely prostrated him. We rested and dined, 
and Alison exerted all his eloquence to detain us ; 
but we knew the next post-house, seven miles 
off, was on the Bavarian frontier, and we wanted 
all next day to elude the outposts. We gave 
him an hour and a half to rest. A few yards, 
however, and he dropped ; nature was exhausted. 

“Stay by me or leave me,” he said; “I can- 
not go a step further.” 

A sledge coming by at the moment, I asked 
the driver to give a poor unfortunate worn-out 
traveller a ride. “I will give you all one,” he 
said, and drove us to the frontier. 

Here, by the landlord’s advice, we took a 
sledge, hoping to brazen it out with the police. 
We were stopped ; but we passed ourselves off 
as Americans returning home from Barcelona by 
Trieste, who had thrown away our passports. 
Innis handed in a forged American letter, and 
we were all allowed to pass. This was a mira- 
culous escape. 

On reaching the Austrian frontier, we jumped 
out of the carriage and claimed protection as 
Englishmen. After a toilsome march among 
enemies for twenty-two days, we were now safe, 
and were sent guarded to Saltzburg, where our 
two companions who had deserted us at Bitche 
joined us. The police director there gave us 
passports as Americans. 

Unable to raise money at Saltzburg, we met 
at the inn an Austrian general of engineers, 
who lent us seven pounds; we had now spent 
our last sixpence. We left Alison there, and 
pushed across the mountains to Trieste, two 
hundred and eighty miles distant. The roads 
were choked with snow, the Carinthian people 
rude and inhospitable. Kverywhere the same 
incessant demand for passports. My shoes were 
by this time worn out; our legs began to swell, 
and our feet to burn like coals. But for the 
want of shoes, we should have been as fresh as 
when we started, for our feet had never blistered, 
nor had we lost much flesh. 

As soon as we got near Trieste, we went into 
an inn to shave, brush, and wash, for we looked 
like tramps. Our faces were dirty brown, our 
hats brimless, our hair long and tangled, our 
shirts seventeen days from the laundress, our 
pantaloons encrusted with mud, our stockings 
trodden away, our shoes tied to our feet, our 
gaiters in rags, and our coats looking as if they 
had been stolen from scarecrows. 

At three o’clock on the seventh day from 
Saltzburg, and at the two hundred and eightieth 
mile, we saw Trieste lying below us with all its 
shipping and the free blue sea. After our 
tedious march of thirty days, we sat down to 
contemplate the shipping, and realise God’s 
goodness and our freedom. 

Then to carry out our old prison proverb, 





“down the hill to Trieste,” we marched with 
light hearts into the town to the British consul, 
and to our delight met Alison, quite recovered 
and in good spirits. We rigged ourselves out, 
and in three days started for Malta in an 
Austrian brig. We reached Malta in twenty 
days, and in two days more, the governor, the 
excellent Sir Alexander Ball, gave us passages 
home on board H.M.S. Lucifer (bomb). She was 
soon under weigh, with two brigs of war, and we 
glided out of the harbour with a brave train of 
forty sail of merchantmen as our convoy. 





WOODS AND FORESTS. 

Kivés have at all times had a personal regard 
towards wild beasts, and often of old they took 
more care of their forests than of their towns, 
that were but covers of an ignoble game. ‘The 
forests used to be the king’s. Even long since, 
when Nehemiah was in captivity in the court 
of Artaxerxes, the prophet, after having asked 
for letters of safety to the governors beyond the 
river, also requested “a letter unto Aseph, the 
keeper of the king’s forest, that he may give me 
timber to make beams for the gates of the 
palace.” Our own kings formerly might turn 
towns into forests if they pleased. Manwood, 
a good authority on these matters, says: “ It is 
allowed to our sovereign lord the king, in respect 
of his continual care and labour for the preserva- 
tion of the whole realm, among other privileges, 
this prorogation: to have his places of recrea- 
tion and pastime wheresoever Ire will appoint. 
For, as it is at the liberty and pleasure of his 
grace to reserve the wild beasts and the game 
to himself, for his only delight and pleasure, so 
he may also, at his will and pleasure, make a 
forest for them to abide in.” And so, even at 
the time of the Heptarchy, every petty prince 
had his royal demesnes. In Anglo-Saxon days, 
forest law was iu force, and not considered very 
burdensome by the great mass of the community. 
But under the Norman princes, forest law ~ 
especially assumed a harsher character. William 
the Conqueror, to begin with, ordered the fertile 
lands between the Humber and the Tees to be 
laid waste for the extent of sixty miles, and 
seized upon the whole tract for a royal forest. To 
make it, many towns and villages were burnt 
down, implements of industry destroyed, people 
and cattle driven away. Lord Lyttleton, speak- 
ing of these devastations, and those occasioned 
by the forest laws, observes: “ That Attila no 
more deserves the name of the ‘scourge of 
God,’ than did this merciless tyrant, nor did he, 
nor any other destroyer of nations, make more 
havoc in an enemies’ country than William did 
in his own.” 

In those old times, there were constant en- 
croachments on private property, cruel punish- 
ments for even slight offences within royal 
forests. Heavy tolls were levied upon all mer- 
chandise passing through them, and extravagant 
claims were made by various oflicers, whose 
names and duties have become obsolete. We 
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have, however, some particulars of the king’s 
men, who were entrusted with the care of Charn- 
wood Forest, which now, like Merry Sherwood, 
has lost nearly all traces of the shady groves in 
which, says the tradition of the country, “a 
squirrel might be hunted six miles without once 
touching the ground, and when a traveller might 
journey from Beaumanor to Bardon, on a clear 
summer’s day, without seeing the sun.” 

The ancient forest courts in Charnwood were 


the “Justice-seat,” and the “ Swainmote,” or. 


“Swanmote.” The Justice-seat was presided 
over by one of the Justices in Eyre, and was the 
superior court of appeal. The Swainmote 
assembled three times in the year. It was the 
petty session of the forest, held in the open air, 
and in Charnwood these places of assemblage 
still may be pointed out. The court of attach- 
ment, or woodmote, was kept every forty days. 
To this the foresters brought in the attachments 
“touching verdure and venison,” and the pre- 
sentments thereof the verderers received and 
enrolled. This court could enquire, but not 
convict. 

The court of regard, or survey of dogs, was 
held every third year, “ for expedition or lawing 
of dogs.” ‘This was done by cutting off to the 
skin three claws of the fore-feet, to prevent 
them from running at or killing the deer. Only 
mastiffs were left in possession of their claws, 
because it was supposed that those only were 
necessary for the defence of a man’s house. 
The chief officer of the royal forests was the 
Lord Warden. The verderer was a judicial 
officer of the forest, chosen by the freeholders 
of the county by the king’s writ; his office was 
to keep the assize and laws of the forest, view, 
receive, and enrol the attachments and presen- 
tations, make presentments of all trespasses of 
the forest of vert and venison, and to do equal 
right and justice to the people. The regarders 
were to make regard of the forest, and to view 
and enquire of offences. Before any Justice- 
seat was held, these officers had to make their 
regard perambulating the whole forest. 

The foresters were sworn to take present- 
ment of all trespasses. A forester was also 
taken for the wood-ward. Every forester, when 
called to a Justice-seat, knelt und presented his 
horn. The wood-ward knelt and presented his axe. 
An agister’s office was to attend upon thie king’s 
woods and lands, and receive and take in caitle 
by agisment—that is, to pasturage within the 
forest. A ranger’s proper duty was to chase 
the wild beasts from the outskirts of the forest 
into the more central parts. 

In the olden times the proper periods for 
hunting the various beasts of the forest were 
thus limited: that of the hart, or buck, began 
at the feast of St. John the Baptist, and ended 
on Holyrood-day. That of the hind and doe 
began at Holyrood and ended at Candlemas. 
Boar-hunting began at Christmas and ended at 
Candlemas. Fox-hunting began at Christmas 
and lasted till Lady-day. Hare-hunting was 
from Michaelmas to Candlemas. But the king’s 
subjects were his game all.the year round until 





the people took their private rights and means 
into their own custody. 

One very great cause of dissatisfaction against 
Charles the First was an attempt to revive ancient 
forest laws fallen into desuetude. The Earl of 
Holland held a court almost every year as Chief 
Justice in Eyre, for the recovery of the king’s 
forest rights, and made great havoe upon private 
property bordering the royal domains. The 
Essex forests were so enlarged as to include 
almost the whole county. The Earl of South- 
ampton was nearly ruined by a decision which 
stripped him of his estate near the New Forest. 
The boundaries of Rockingham Forest were in- 
creased from six miles to sixty, and enormous 
fines imposed upon the so-called trespassers : 
Lord Salisbury being amerced in twenty thou- 
sand pounds, Lord Westmoreland in a sum 
almost as great, and Sir Christopher Hatton in 
twelve thousand pounds. Charles the First 
made Richmond Park by means of depriving 
many proprietors of not only of common, but of 
freehold rights. The Long Parliament, however, 
when it abolished the Star Chamber, determined 
for ever the extent of the royal forests, being 
then in accordance with the boundaries pre- 
scribed in the reign of James, annulling all the 
——— and inquests by which they had 
yeen enlarged. 

Since that day it may be said that encroacli- 
ments have been made rather upon, than by the 
crown. Squatters have sat down in the forests, 
and, by dint of years of occupation, have secured 
akind of freehold, out of which it has been found 
difficult to oust them. Others purchasing land 
on the edges of the forests enlarge the boundaries 
of it by various encroachments: one of the most 
ingenious being the “rolling hedge’—a thick 
mound ; of which the earth is thrown over syste- 
matically from the inside to the outside, and, in 
no long time a circumference of encroachment 
effected, considerably increasing the acreage of 
the property at the expense of the crown. 

Among the abolitions of our day is that of 
the office of chief ranger and all that pertains 
thereto. The last hereditary ranger vanished 
with the disafforesting of Whichwood four or 
five years ago. The woods and forests of the 
crown are now under the care of a commission, 
and certain rights and privileges being reserved 
to the sovereign, their surplus income is paid 
into the Consolidated Fund. Ten or eleven 
years ago the charge of the public works and 
buildings was placed under a separate commis- 
sion from that of the woods and forests, to 
which it had before appertained, only the Wind- 
sor parks being left with the forests. During 
the ten years following that change, the policy 
of the commissioner for England, the Hon. C.A. 
Gore, has raised the gross receipts from the 
crown lands, exclusive of parks and gardens, by 
as much as seventy-five thousand pounds a 
year, and the sum paid annually into the Con- 
solidated Fund has become ten per cent larger 
than it was but seven years ago. ‘The more 
protitable management of the crown lands has 
arisen partly by the sale, wherever full value 
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could be had, of small detached estates and 
plots of land, quit rents and scattered rights of 
the crown over private persons, such lands and 
privileges being usually of more value to the pri- 
vate persons who for their own advantage are 
glad to buy out the small rights of the crown, 
than they are to the crown as troublesome out- 
lying rights and possessions. The money obtained 
by these sales, about three-quarters of a million in 
the ten years, has been invested in enlargementor 
improvement of the more compact and valuable 
tracts of crown land. And the land bought 
has been not only from position more productive 
to the crown than the land sold, but the average 
price got for the land sold has been thirty-six 
years’ purchase, while the average price paid 
for the land bought has been only twenty- 
nine years’ purchase. Again, of the money 
obtained, more than two hundred thousand 
pounds were for wastes, encroachments, fore- 
shore, and other rights that had been producing 
nothing. 

Then there have been the gains by dis- 
afforestation. Hainault was disafforested in 
the year “fifty-two. For the five years before 
that time, owing to the conflict of rights between 
the crown, the hereditary lord warden, and the 
commoners, the crown revenue was but five hun- 
dred poun’s a year. The cost of reclaiming the 
share allowed to the c:own by the act of parlia- 
ment was covered by sale of the timber and 
underwood that stood upon it, anda rental of 
more than four thousand a year was secured 
from farmers of the land thus cleared. In 
Whichwood Forest the same conflict of rights 
between the crown, the hereditary ranger, and 
the commoners, left to the crown little profit. 
Whichwood has been disafforested, and the 
share of the crown is now an estate worth five 
thousand a year. At Whittlewood Forest the 
share of the crown was nearly all sold advan- 
tageously to the adjoining owners, and the act 
of parliament that disposed finally of forest 
claims on Whittlewood dealt with the last forest 
in which there remained the office of hereditary 
ranger. 





NOT A NEW “SENSATION.” 





Ir is much the fashion now to dwell with 
severity on certain morbid failings and cravings 
of the grand outside Public—the universal 
customer—the splendid bespeaker, who goes 
round every market, purse in hand, and orders 
plays, poems, novels, pictures, concerts, and 
operas. Not by any means a grudging pur- 
chaser, or one to drive a hard churlish bargain. 
Ie is ready with a good price for a good thing 
—a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work, and 
all other suitable sentiments. Yet, because 
this faithful patron chooses to have his meats 
highly spiced and flavoured, the ery is, an un- 
natural appetite for sensation! This is a new 
and unhealthy greed—a discased craviag, an 
unwholesome fancy. This hungering after 
“sensation” is a diseased and morbid appe- 





tite, something novel and significant of degene- 
ration. 

And yet this taste for fiery sauces, and strongly- 
seasoned meats and drinks, is of very ancient 
date ; nay, with the public—so long as it has been 
a public—it has been a constant taste. Not now, 
for the first time, has the collective British novel- 
reader sat up of nighi’s reading how the wicked 
but fascinating lady has married a baronet of 
ancient family during the lifetime of an absent 
but obseurer husband—how, when this latter 
becomes obtrusive, she buries him in a con- 
venient well, and thus happily disposes of an 
unpleasant and disagreeable persecution. Not 
now, for the first time, has the collective British 
playgoer endured heat and hustling, and crush 
and struggle to see a plunge (without a splash) 
into mimetic waters, and gallant rescue from 
drowning ; or the prevention of a Deed of Blood 
in a lonely quarry, happily accomplished by the 
agency of a bending sapling. Such devices were 
popular years and years ago, and the dramatic 
“sensation,” more or less modified, will always 
be in favour. 

Travelling backward nearly seventy years, 
we find ourselves—as the collective British 
play-goer—struggling with heat and pressure 
through the narrow entrances of Old Drury, 
during the run of one very famous “ sensation” 
piece, which, for effects and “ thrilling” situa- 
tions, is rather in advance of our modern efforts. 
Everybody was hurrying to see Mr. Matthew 
Gregory Lewis’s famous melodrama of The 
Castle Spectre. The common mind had been 
suitably prepared by draughts from the goblet 
of German horrors, and the notorious Monk, 
and Tales of Wonder, had produced a suit- 
able tone. The Castle Spectre still keeps the 
stage; and though inflated, and every instant 
in danger of tottering over into burlesque, it is 
a far more artistic “sensational drama” than 
our modern aitempts. 

The ingredients, mixed in this dish, are all 
highly effective. A gloomy castle, with dun- 
geons, “ movable panels, subterranean passages, 
and secret springs” for the scene ; a truculent, 
ruffianly, and splendidly dressed “ Earl Osmond” 
for the authorised villain, assisted by a troop of 
“black slaves’—Hassan, Sahib, and Muley— 
who are always coming on in a most effective 
procession, and always eager for employment in 
their own nefarious line of business ; a monk, 
fishermen, a fool, and a frightfully persecuted 
heroine, Angela: ali these baked together skil- 
fully in a melodramatic pie, ought to make a 
dish acceptable to any epicure. Yet the whole 
strength of this class of play would seem to have 
Jain in the stage directions most minutely in- 
sisted on by our dramatic forefathers. In wit- 
ness, here is the end of Act the Fourth—-the 
grand sensation scene of the piece—which was 
talked of at Brookes’s, and at which the packed 
and crowded audiences of Old Drury gazed with- 
out daring to breathe. Wicked Earl Osmond has 
been striving to accomplish his nefarious ends 
in reference to the persecuted Angela ; infuriated 





by her resistance, he is about to resort to a 
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violence which every well-ordered mind must 
deplore, and then ensues the following striking 
* situation” : 


Ang. Horrible! horrible ! 

Osm. Must Reginald die, or will Angela be 
mine ? 

Ang. Thine? She will perish first ! 

Osm. You have pronounced his sentence, and 
his blood be upon your head! Farewell! 

Ang. (detaining him and throwing herself on 
her knees). Hold! hold! . . . Mercy, Osmond! 
O mercy! mercy! 

Osm. Lovely, lovely suppliant! Why owe to 
cold consent what force may this instant give 
me? It shall be so; and thus——(dA¢/empling 
to clasp her in his arms, she starts from the ground 
suddenly, and draws her dagger with a distracted 
look.) 

Ang. Away! Approach me not! 
to touch me, or this poniard—— 

Osm. Foolish girl! let me but say the word 
and thou art disarmed this moment. (A¢‘empt- 
ing to seize it, his eye rests upon the hilt, and he 
starts back with horror.) By hell, the very 
poniard which 

Ang. (in an exulting tone). Ha! hast thou 
found me, villain? Villain! dost thou know 
this weapon? Know’st thou whose blood 
encrusts the point? Murderer! It flowed from 
the bosom of my mother! 

Osm. Within there! Help! (Hassan and 
Alaric enter. He falls senseless in their ams.) 

Ang. He faints! Long may the villain wear 
thy chains, oblivion! (She remains for some 
moments prostrate on the ground in silent sorrow. 
The castle bell strikes “ one.’ She rises.) Hark ! 
the bell! (A plaintive voice sings within, accom- 
panied by a guitar.) 

Ang. Heavens! The very words—the door, 
too! It moves! It opens! Guard me, good 
angels! (Zhe folding-doors unclose, and the 
oratory is seen illuminated. In its centre slunds 
@ tall female fuure, her white and jlowing gar- 
ments spotted with blood; her veil is thrown back, 
and discovers a pale und melancholy countenance ; 
her eyes are lifted upwards, her arms extended 
towards heaven, and a large wound appears upon 
her bosom. At length the spectre advances slowly 
to a soft and plaintive strain: she stops opposite 
to Reginald’s picture, and gazes upon it in silence. 
She then turns, approaches Angela, seems to invoke 
a blessing upon her, points to the piciure, and 
retires to the oratory. The music ceases. Angela 
rises with a wild look and follows the vision. 
Instantly the organ’s swell is heard: a full chorus 
of female voices chant Jubilate. A blaze of light 
lashes through the oratory, and the folding-doors 
close with a loud noise. Angela falls motionless 
on the floor.) 


Dare not 





Beside these marvellous stage directions, all 
modern “ business” seems tame: the “large 
wound” in the unhappy lady’s bosom, palpable 
and appreciable to the remotest eye in the gal- 
lery, was an effective stroke. 

ut for a true sensation scene, of real merit 





and excitement, the escape at the end of the 
second act is really artistic. It dwells on the 
memories of children taken at Christmas time 
to the pantomime, for which this piece furnished 
an agreeable introduction and gentle palpitation. 
The two blacks are playing at dice on the ground 
while their prisoner sleeps. Fishermen outside 
sing and invite the prisoner to throw himself 
from the window. The blacks are absorbed in 
their game, and the audience must be a dull one 
which does not feel a little nervous as the captive 
climbs up softly to the window and gets through. 
Few modern dramas have anything so effective 
as this, without being in the least strained or 
far fetched. 

Quite akin to the Castle Spectre, and of the 
same school, was The Bleeding Nun, or Ray- 
mond and Agnes: positively steeped in blue 
fires, forest glades, white figures, and slow 
music. In this wonderful drama, towards the 
close, comes a scene which opens in what is 
called, “ A Cut and Back Wood—a mound, c.” 
Without pausing to inquire tie meaning of this 
character of glade, the business commences in 
this wise: “ Enter the Bleeding Nun and Ray- 
mond through the xccd : Ttaymond, still supposing 
her to be Agnes, follows her till she gels on the 
mound, C.—as he approaches to embrace her she 
vanishes, and a transparency rises on the mound 
with the following inscription : 


** PROTECT THE CHILD OF THE MURDERED 
ALICE! 


** Ray. Ye powers of mercy! Yes, I swear to 
obey the injunction. My Agnes, then, is the 
hapless orphan! Beatified spirit! hear me renew 
the solemn vow to protect thy lovely child, the 
injured Agnes, and may I be happy or wretched 
as I keep my oath! [Musie. Exit L.” 

At the last scene a still more effective “ busi- 
ness” takes place. “ Raymond and Agnes meet 
—they embrace and kneel, c—a loud crash is 
heard—the back of the cavern falls to pieces, 
and discovers the Bireepine Nun in a blue 
ethereal flame, invoking a blessing on them— 
she slowly ascends, still blessing them—they 
form a tableau, and the ‘curtain descends,’ ” 
Much stress is laid through these pieces on the 
“music,” which must be of a “plaintive” cha- 
racter, and lies in wait at every turn. In this 
Bleeding Nun, too, there is effective service 
done with a “dagger,” which is “ dropped,” 
“drawn,” flourished and exhibited in every 
conceivable pose. Some one even “aims a 
dagger” at another. 

Canning, in his Merry-meu of the anti-Jacobin, 
was not slow to see what burlesque lay on 
the surface of this grim wallet of horrors; and 
in that pleasant periodical appeared very shortly 
an inimitable travestie from the _ of the 
future prime minister, entitled, The Rovers, 
with its admirable cast of characters, which 
makes the comic lists given in modern play-bills 
read a little feebly. There is the Prior of the 
Abbey of Quedlingburgh, “very corpulent aud 
cruel,” and “ Rogero,” the suffering hero. Could 
betier names be found for stage English noble- 
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men than “ Puddingfield and Beefington,” who 
some way queerly suggest Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, though there is no similarity in 
the names; and there is Roderic, Count of 
Saxe-Weimar, a “ bloody tyrant with red hair.” 
There is one scene famous because introducing 
the well-known lyric on the “ University of 
Gottingen,” but which is no less remarkable as 
scarcely an exaggeration of the “sensation” 
school of sixty years since. 

“ Scene. A subterranean vault in the abbey of 
Quedlingburgh, with coffins, scutcheons, death’s- 
heads and cross-bones. Toads and other loath- 
some reptiles are seen crossing the obscured 
parts of the stage. Rogero appears in chains 
m a suit of rusty armour, with his beard grown, 
and a cap of grotesque form upon his head. 
Beside him is a crock, or pitcher, supposed to 
contain his daily allowance. A long silence, 
during which the wind is heard to whistle 
through the cavern. Rogero rises, and comes 
slowly forward with his arms folded.” 

It is quite plain that this was aimed at 
Monk Lewis, and his Castle Spectre soliloquy. 
* Eleven years,” says Rogero, moodily; “ it is 
now eleven years since 1 was first immured in 
this living sepulchre, by the cruelty of a woman 
and the perfidy of a monk.” He complains that 
he has been “ chained, coffined, and confined.” 
“Soft, what have we here. (Stumbles over a 
bundle of sticks.) Oh, the register of my cap- 
tivity. (Takes them up and turns them over 
with a melancholy air, then stands silent for a 
few minutes, as if absorbed in calculation.) 
Eleven years and twenty-eight days! Hah/ 
the twenty-eight of August. Soft! What air 
was that? It seemed a sound of more than 
human warblings. Again! (Listens for some 
minutes.) Only the wind! It is well, however ; 
it reminds me of that melancholy air which has 
so often solaced the hours of my captivity. Leé 
me see whether the damps of this dungeon have 
not yet tnjured my guitar. (Takes his guitar, 
tunes it, and begins the following air with a full 
accompaniment of violins from the orchestra: 


Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotti:g in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U— 
— niversity of Gottingen. 
— niversity of Gottingen. 


(Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief, with 
which he wipes his eyes; gazing tenderly at it, 
he proceeds.)” 

At the end of the next verse he “clanks his 
chains in cadence,” and during the last stanza 
“ Rogero dashes his head repeatedly against the 
wall of his prison, and finally so hard as to pro- 
duce a visible contusion. He then throws him- 
self on the floor in an agony, the music still 
continuing to play.” 

Looking over a tremendous melodrama which 


“ran” triumphantly for innumerable nights, 


which attracted by its “new and startling 
effects,” and was talked of in drawing-rooms 
and at dinner parties, and for which Doctor 





Hook, father of a certain fellow of infinite jest, 
called Theodore, wrote “appropriate” music, it 
becomes a little difficult to determine where 
Canning’s burlesque ends, or “‘Tekeli” (for that 
was the name of the successful drama) begins. 
It was Hungarian, and “ spectacular’ —“ ‘Tekeli; 
or, the siege of Montgatz!” in which figured the 
persecuted hero, his faithful friend, Wolf, almost 
canine, like all theatrical faithful friends, in his 
attachments; “‘Conrade the Miller;” Alexina, 
the heroine; a comic coward, called “ Brasde- 
fer ;” and a general chorus of useful people, 
known as “peasants, millers, soldiers, &c.” 
Beside the inflated language of this piece, 
modern efforts of the Victoria and Surrey muse 
sound thin and feeble. When the scene opens, 
which it does during “a storm” in the orchestra, 
it discovers “night—a forest: on the right, a 
large tree near the middle of the stage, and, on 
the left, a thick cluster of small trees.” And 
the hero, Tekeli, is discovered lying on a branch 
of the large tree, addressing his heart person- 
ally: “ Heart, heart, lie still! Calm thy tumul- 
tuous beatings! For Providence, who guards 
the sea boy through the tempest’s blast, will 
not forget the child of virtue in the hour of 
grief.” ‘Lhe faithful emblem of canine attach- 
ment here enters, and tells the “ child of virtue” 
of certain dangers which are imminent ; that he 
had seen “a lambent flame among the briars,” 
which it would appear are tokens of soldiers. 
Then, as these latter come on the stage, “ Wolf 
beckons Tekeli. Music. Wolf and Tekeli 
having got into the middle of the stage, 
Edmund, ix action, orders the men to make 
ready and present. Tekeli and Wolf lie down 
on their faces, so that the balls may pass over. 
The instant they are down, and at ¢he proper 
place in the symphony, the soldiers fire. Ex- 
pressive music the whole time.” 

After this trying ordeal, which must have 
made the heart “ flutter,” the faithful Wolfasks 
the child of virtue, “ How is my prince?” No 
wonder that the other should reply, “O Wolf! 
these repeated shocks, the damps of the night, 
and the want of food, all are too much for 
me.” 

This, though a good sensation in its way, is 
tame as compared with what may be called the 
grand barrel scene, This exhibits an “ Interior 
view of the Mill of Reben—in front, a barn 
filled with implements—beyond, a courtyard 
bounded by a brick wall two feet high. A barrel, 
&e.” The hanted child of virtue succeeds in 
reaching this friendly retreat with the “ blood- 
hounds” on his track (the bloodhounds wear the 
uniform of a “hateful despot”), and is invited 
by the friendly owner of the mill to conceal him- 
self in the prominent barrel. Naturally Tekeli 
exhibits a pantomimic ‘ unwillingness,” but 
ultimately enters his barrel and is cleverly 
hidden away to agitated music. By-and-by come 
in, drunken soldiers, who in their cups propose 
the dangerous but exciting pastime of firing at 
that special barrel—also to music. With difli- 
culty this unsoldierlike practice is averted, but a 
prodigious sensation is produced during that mo- 
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ment of suspense, the inebriated soldiery being 
every moment about to discharge their pieces. 
Yet there is a greater sensation in store. The 
perils of a protracted residence in a barrel are 
too fearful to be encountered again ; so it is de- 
termined to exchange this domicile for the more 
convenient one of a sack. Into one of which 
articles is the luckless child of virtue assisted, 
and put on a miller’s man’s back to be carried 
away in a regular series of sacks, up the stage, 
and up the hill, and so out of sight, making a 
picturesque procession. 

Yet still even attending this simple process, 
what perils! Who could guess that the drunken 
or sober soldiery would be here again on duty, 
suspicious of treachery, and prodding each sack 
as it passes, with a bayonet—still to music. As 
the turn of the sack containing the person of the 
child of nature came round to be prodded, the 
excitement became tremendous. But a happ 
device of a friend, who good naturedly souk 
on him the soldiers duty and pretended to prod, 
saved him. 

There is a strange and mysterious entry of 
soldiers, described as “a inarch observed at a 
distance till ¢Aey increase in size and cross the 
bridge.” But this remarkable performance, the 
music to which all the genteeler schoolgirls of 
the land were’ busy thrumming on their pianos, 
is as nothing to the last scene, where “a mine 
is sprung. Part of the castle appears in flames ! 
Tekeli overcomes Caraffa—he falls—shouts— 
‘They fly! they fly! Live, live Tekeli! Music. 
Re-enter Alexina. He catches her in his arms 
—stage fills on all sides—shouts—flourish, &c.” 
And with this strange hurly-burly the grand 
sensation drama of our forefathers closes. 

Just as the comic prints of this day make 
merry with such stimulants as “ headers,” 
“bending trees,” “old quarries,” and the like, 
so sixty years ago, the “sensation” incidents 
of the barrel and sack were laughed at abun- 
dantly; yet, of course, without thinning the 
erowds at Old Drury. Lord Byron found room 
for the barrel in his famous satire : 


Now to the drama turn. Oh, motley sight! 
What precious scenes the wondeving eyes invite, 
Puns and a prince within a barrel pent. 


To which there is a note. ‘In the melodrama 
of Tekeli that heroic prince is clapped into a 
barrel on the stage, and Count Evrard in the 
fortress, hides himself in a greenhouse expressly 
built for the occasion.” Later on, he returns to 
the subject again metrically : 


On those shall Farce display buffoonery’s mask, 
And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask, 


Holeroft’s Tale of Mystery was another of the 
grand exciting spectacles which drew all London 
about the year 1806 for thirty-seven nights. It 
leans tremendously on the music, which has to 
express the most wonderful variety of emotions. 
Thus when Stephano “ enters with his fowling- 
piece, net, and game,” the orchestra works agree- 
ably at “hunting music ;” and when the same 
Stephano makes a remark about “ Romaldi’s 





wickedness of heart,” there is “ music to express 
contention.” When Francisco enters, “ who is 
poor in appearance, -du¢ clean, with a reserved, 
placid, but dignified air,” and “ Bonamo” remarks 
“he has a manly form, a benevolent eye,” there 
is “music.” Then there is “ music expressive 
of horror,” suggested by an allusion to those 
who “stabbed me among the rocks ; and “ music 
to express disorder.” Another gentleman “ exits 
in haste” to “ confused nmsic.” 

But this is nothing to the situation when 
Montano enters, when “ music plays alarmingly, 
but piano when he enters and stays.” After a 
few remarks, “ music, loud and discordant at 
the moment the eye of Montano catches the 
figure of Romaldi.” As the interest of the 
scene increases, “music pauses, music dies 
away,” and finally, “music of sudden joy while 
they kneel.” 

The last scene, however, embodies all that 
could be conceived of the grand or the exciting, 
and if the stage directions were strictly carried 
out, must have been impressive in the last de- 
gree. It exhibits “the wild mountainous 
country called the Nant of Arpenna (?) with 
corm and massy (?) rocks. A rude wooden 

ridge on a small height thrown from rock to 
rock, a rugged mill-stream (?) a little in the 
background, the miller’s house on the right, a 
steep ascent by a narrow path to the bridge, a 
stone or bank to sit on, on the right hand side. 
The increasing siorm of lightning, thunder, rain, 
and hail becomes terrible. Suitable music!” 

With this wonderful miscellany, the mind is 
at least tolerably well prepared to see Romaldi 
“ enter from the rocks with terror,” pursued as 
it were by the storm. ‘ Whither fly?” he ex- 
claims; “where shield me from pursuit, and 
death, and ignominy?” (Falls on the bank. 
Then come “ more fearful claps of thunder, and 
he again falls on his face.” Presently, he ad- 
dresses the ground: ‘“ Cover me, earth; cover 
my crimes ;” and the whole winds up with ge- 
neral confusion, chasing up and down along 
massy rocks, agitated music again, and stage 
directions a page long. 





RIDING LONDON. 
In Turee Parts. 
PART THE LAST. OF WIE PARCELS DELIVERY 
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COMPANY AND ‘“‘ PICKFORD'S. 


YEARS ago, not merely when “ this old cloak 
was new,” but when this old cloak (which we 
never possessed, by the way, and which is a 
mere figurative garment to be hung on pegs of 
trope or hooks of metaphor) was a short jacket, 
ornamented with liquorice marks and fruit 
stains, and remarkably puffy in the region of the 
left breast with a concealed peg-top, half a 
munehed apple, and a light trifle of flint-stone 
used in the performance of a game called “duck,” 
we were presented with a serviceable copy of 
Shakespeare, and immediately entered on an 
enthusiastic study of the same. In a very little 
time we had made such progress as to identify 
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very many persons with the characters in the 

lays ; thus, a humpbacked blacksmith, a morose 
ul-conditioned fellow, always snarling at us boys 
over the half-hatch door of his forge, stood for 
Caliban; the fat man with the bald head, who 
was always taking turnpike-tickets with one 
hand and mopping himself with the other, was 
obviously Falstaff; the headmaster was Pros- 
pero (somewhat hazy this, but, if we remember 
rightly, a confused mixture of the former’s 
cane and the latter’s wand); the French 
usher was Dr. Caius; and Sneesh, the tobacco- 
nist and newsvendor, whose shop door was 
raced by a wooden Highlander, a_ perfect 
‘antalus, in the way he was always 4 a 
inch of snuff and never got it, was Macbeth. 
Se were the minor characters unfilled. We 
particularly remember that we identified the 
proprietor of the oil and pickle shop in 
the High-street as Rumour—perhaps on 
account of his establishment being “full of 
tongues ;” while both the famous carriers of 
the Rochester Inn-yard, those good fellows 
who wanted Cut’s saddle beaten, who so heartily 
abused the oats, who had a gammon of bacon 
and two razes of ginger to be delivered as 
far as Charing Cross, aud who showed such 
an invincible disinclination to lend Gadshill 
a lantern, were embodied in Cokeham, who con- 
nected us with the metropolis. A sharp, clever, 
*cute man, Cokeham, with a moist eye aud a 
red nose, and an invariable crape hatband, re- 
spected by the masters, popular with the boys 
(we made a subscription for him when his 
grey mare was supposed to have staked herself 
in the night in Upton’s fields, and bought him 
a fresh horse, only regretting our money when 
we learned that Cokeham himself had staked 
her to trot against a butcher’s horse, had won the 
match, and had then sold her for fifteen pounds 
to the loser), punctual in his delivery of home- 
sent cakes mt 9 play-boxes, and never “ telling” 
when a shower of stones would ratile against 
his tilted cart as he passed the playground wall. 
There was not very much difference, possibly, 
between the Rochester carriers of Henry the 
Fourth’s time and Cokeham. Until very lately, 
“ carrying” seems to have been a fine old Con- 
servative Institution, and with the exception of 
the substitution of a tilted-cart for Cut’s pack- 
saddle, and a few other minor details of that 
kind, to have gone on in a very jog-trot fashion. 
In a small and very humble fashion the Ro- 
chester men, even to this day, have their de- 
scendants ; walking through some behindhand 
suburb, one may still observe a parlour-window 
decorated with a small placard bearing a capital 
letter of the alphabet, a bouncing B, or a drop- 
sical and swollen S—the initial letter of Bol- 
land, or Swubble, the village-carrier, who fur- 
nishes his clients with these mystic symbols of 
indication, to be placed in the window when his 
services are required. 

But so far as London and what is commonl 
kuown as the London district are concerned, 
the old body of carriers has been entirely super- 
seded by the London Parcels Delivery Com- 





pany, which was established in 1837, and which, 
after many severe struggles at the outset, has 
become a recognised and necessary institu- 
tion, admirably conducted, serviceable to the 
— and remunerative to its shareholders. 
ts principal establishment is in Rolls’ Yard, 
Fetter-lane, where the whole of the practical de- 
tail is devised and carried out under the super- 
intendance of a manager, who has been in the 
company’s service since its earliest days. The 
plan originated by the Post-office, and in force 
therein until the recent division of London into 
districts, is followed by the Parcels Delivery 
Company. Every parcel collected for delivery 
is brought into Rolls’ Yard, and sent out thence, 
even though it was originally only going from 
one street in the suburb to another, a hundred 
yards off, and this is found to afford the only 
efficient system of check. In all respectable 
and thriving neighbourhoods, at graduated dis- 
tances according to the amount of business to 
be done, the company has its agents for the 
receipt of the parcels to be conveyed. These 
agents, who are paid by a per-centage on the 
number and amount of their transactions, were 
at the outset, nearly all keepers of Post-oflice 
Receiving-houses. It was naturally thought 
that such persons would be the most respectable 
in their various neighbourhoods, and their hold- 
ing their little government appointments was a 
guarantee of their position. But, like other great 
creatures, the Post-office has its weaknesses, one 
of which is found to be an overweening jealousy ; 
it ill brooked the divided attention which its 
receivers bestowed upon the Parcels Delivery 
Company ; but when rivals started up and called 
themselves the Parcel Post and Parcel Mail, 
then St. Martin le Grand rose up in fury, called 
to his aid the services of the redoubtable Mr. 
Peacock, well known in connexion with dis- 
honest postmen and mornings in Bow-street, 
and having, with the great hammer of the law, 
smashed the rash innovators who had dared to 
appropriate those sacred words “post” and 
“mail,” which a sagacious legislature has dedi- 
cated solely to St. Martin’s use, St. Martin 
issued an edict forbidding his servants to have 
anything to do with receipt or despatch of 
parcels, for whatsoever company, and command- 
ing them to serve him and him alone. So, since 
then the company have selected the best agents 
they could find, furnishing them with a blue 
board, with a well executed picture of a delivery 
eart proceeding at a rapid rate—which board, in 
many instances, is imitated as closely as possible 
by the carrier of the vicinity, who places it at 
the door of a neighbouring slop, and, thanks to 
the heedlessness and ignorance of domestic ser- 
vants generally, obtaius a certain share of the 
patronage intended for the company. 

Again, following the example of the Post- 
Office, the Parcels Delivery Company have an 
inner and an outer circle, one not exceeding 
three miles from Rolls’ Yard, the other extend- 
ing somewhat over twelve niles from the same 
point, The furthest places embraced are 
‘Twickenham Common in the south-west, and 
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Plumstead in the south-east. In the far- 
lying districts there are two deliveries a day, 
nearer localities have four deliveries. There is 
a small difference in the rates charged between 
the two “circles,” but in both the collection 
and delivery are made by the ordinary carts, 
though in the City, where the general class of 
parcels is cumbrous and weighty, the collections 
are made by pair-horse vans. 

The company possesses about eighty carts 
and about a hundred and sixty horses. Although 
there are some thirty stables scattered about 
London belonging to it, the majority of the 
horses, about a hundred, are stabled in Rolls’ 
Yard. They are good serviceable-looking animals, 
better in stamp and shape than either the omni- 
bus or the cab horses, being larger boned, 
stronger, and altogether less “ weedy” look- 
ing; they cost more, too, averaging forty 
pounds apiece. Each horse works five days out 
of the seven, and covers in his journeys about 
thirty miles a day. To every cart are attached 
a driver, and a boy who acts as deliverer: the 
former with wages of twenty-five shillings a 
week, the latter fourteen shillings, with such 
little perquisites as they may obtain from the 

ublic. ‘he general conduct of these men and 
ads is, I was told, excellent, and never—save 
at Christmas, when the generosity of the public 
takes the form of gin—is there any naaieiie. 
Then, looking at the extra work imposed on 
them, the rigidity of discipline is wholesomely 
relaxed, and the superintending eye suffers itself 
to wink a little. = at Christmas the labour 
in Rolls’ Yard is tremendous. During the four 
days preceding Christmas-day, last year, up- 
wards of thirty-two thousand parcels, seieally 
of geese, turkeys, game, oyster-barrels, and 
cheeses, were conveyed by the company. At 
such a time, the manager does not take off his 
a and looks upon sleep as an exceptional 
uxury. 

We had proceeded thus far in our “ carrying” 
experiences, and were debating where to turn 
for further information, when the question was 
settled for us (as many questions are) by our 
friends: enterprising creatures who rushed at 
us crying “ Pickford’s.” Old gentlemen told 
us how that this very firm of Pickford’s had 
been carriers by land upwards of a century, 
even before canals were introduced by thie 
Duke of Bridgewater in 1758; how that 
they then commenced the water traffic, and 
carried it on with the same regularity as they 
do their present business, but in rather a dif- 
ferent manner, as it then took five days to con- 
vey goods from London to Manchester—a feat 
which is now performed in twelve hours. Young 
—- were full of the reckless daring of 

ickford’s drivers, the power of Pickford’s 
horses, and the weight of Pickford generally. 
Ladies young and old, agreed in condemning 
Pickford as a “horrid” person, who blocked up 
the road perpetually, and prevented cabs and 
carriages drawing up at shop-doors. So we de- 
cided on calling upon Pickford—who, by the 
way, is not Pickford at all—and having been most 





courteously received, and accredited for all the 
information we required toa practical gentleman 
whose kindness and readily-given information we 
hereby acknowledge, we set to work to take 
oe measure, and to find out all about 
um. 

We first called on Pickford—who is not Pick- 
ford—in Wood-street, at the Castle Inn—which 
is not an inn, and which has not the least ap- 
pearance of ever having been one; for Pickford 
has so gutted it and twisted it for his own pur- 
poses, has thrown out so much yard constantly 
resounding with champing horses and lumber- 
ing vans, has enclosed so much gallery, has 
established so many offices public and private, 
has so perforated it with speaking tube and 
telegraph wire, and has so completely steeped 
the place in business, doing away with any ap- 
pearance of inn comfort and hotel luxury, that 
the idea of anybody’s taking his ease in his Castle 
Iun is ridiculous on the face of it. Here 
Pickford, who is not Pickford, and of whom 
it may be further remarked that he is three 
gentlemen rolled into one, has his head-quarters 
for correspondence and general management, 
but here he professes to have nothing to show 
us beyond the ordinary routine of a mercantile 
office, of course marked with the special indi- 
viduality of the carrying business. Wanting 
to see Pickford in full work, we must go to one 
of his depéts—Camden Town, City Basin, 
Haydon-square in the Minories, which will we 
visit? We choose Camden Town. 

At Camden Town—invariably abbreviated in 
Pickfordian language into Camden—Pickford, 
who is the recognised agent of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, has enor- 
mous premises adjoining the goods’ station, and 
is to be seen in full swing. Employing more 
than nine hundred horses in London, he keeps 
three hundred of them at Camden. Going into 
these stables, we are at once struck with an air 
of substantiality in connexion with Pickford, 
which is different to anything we have yet seen 
during this tour of inspection of the ways and 
means of “ Riding London.” ‘There is special 
potentiality in his stables with their asphalte 
pavements and their large swinging oaken bars, 
in his big horses, in his strong men, in his 
enormous vans. Most of the horses are splen- 
did animals, many of them standing over sixteen 
hands high, and all in excellent condition. They 
are all bought by one man, the recognised 
buyer for the establishment, who attends the 
principal fairs throughout the country; the 
average cost price of each is forty-five pounds, 
They are fed on a mixture of bruised oats, 
crushed Indian corn, and peas, which is found to 
be capital forage. Each horse, when bought, is 
branded with a number on the front of his fore- 
feet hoofs, and is named; name and number are 
entered in the horse-book; and by them the 
horse’s career, where he may be working, and 
anything special relating to him, is checked off 
until he dies or is sold. Pickford’s horses last 
on an average seven or eight years, and then 
they are killed ; but in many instances, when no 
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longer fit for roughing it over the stones— 
for what the dealer poetically described as the 
“?ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard ’igh 
road”—they will be bought by some farmer for 
plough-work, and after a hard London life 
will peacefully end their days in some secluded 
village. The last duty which some of them 
perform while in Pickford’s service is to pull the 
trucks which arrive by the line under the shed. 
These trucks, arriving in long strings from all 
parts of the line, are shunted into an enormous 
covered space, and are then unloaded on what is 
called the “ bank :” a broad landing-stage, on the 
other side of which are the empty vans ready to 
receive the goods, and carry them off to the 
various districts into which Pickford, in common 
with the Post-office, has divided London. On 
this bank are placed at intervals numerous desks, 
by each of whichis a weigh-bridge. By the truck 
which is being unloaded stands a clerk, known 
as the “ caller-off,” with the invoice in his hand ; 
he shouts out the description, destination, and 
proper weight, of each article to the clerk at the 
desk; the load is placed on the weigh-bridge, 
and, found correct, is freshly invoiced, and sent 
off by van. We observed a very miscellaneous 
collection of articles here—chairs, fenders, 
barrels, looking-glasses, pottery, and an open 
basket of Welsh mutton, merely covered by an 
old newspaper. There are very few accidents 
here, and, it is believed, very little undetected 
theft ; printed documents salting to the con- 
viction of recently-discovered culprits—one of 
whom we read was a “ sheeter’—were freely 
stuck about the walls. The goods, being packed 
in vans, are then sent off to their destination. 
The vans are very strong, and, judged by the 
weight they carry, tolerably light. ‘They are all 
built by one firm in the Borough, at a cost price 
of about eighty pounds each. The foot-board for 
the driver folds up on a hinge—a very convenient 
arrangement—and immediately under the seat 
there is a “boot” for holding the macintosh- 
cover for goods, with which each driver is sup- 

lied. In these vans a ton and a half in weight 
is allowed for each horse—that is to say, a full 
three-horse van carries between four and five 
tons, never more. All the vans, entering or 
leaving the establishment, pass over a weigh- 
bridge, by which, in a glass-case, sit two 
clerks. 1f the van prove too heavily loaded, it 
is sent back to be lightened. Each van has a 
number conspicuously painted on it; and the 
number, the name of the driver, the number of 
his invoice, and his place of destination, are all 
duly entered by the clerks in the glass-case. 
Each team of horses takes out for delivery, and 
returns with, two loads of goods daily. ‘The bulk 
of the goods arrive by night trains, and are at 
once sent out; indeed, Manchester goods are at 
their consignee’s door as soon as the invoice an- 
nouncing their arrival is delivered by the morn- 
ing’s post. Every van hes a driver and a 
“ book-carrier,’” who acts as conductor, and 
delivers the goods. At night, when his van is 
unloaded, and after its final journey, the book- 
carrier goes to his head-oflice, and “ books his 





work”—which means giving a detailed and sta- 
tistical account of his transactions during the 
day. These accounts are then sent to Wood- 
street, and there duly filed. 

Before leaving Camden, we went into the vaults, 
now used as store-cellars for pale ale by Messrs. 
Bass, but formerly Pickford’s stables. These 
stables, holding three hundred horses, were full 
on the night when a great fire broke out, some 
six years ago. The horsekeepers go off duty 
at eleven p.m. About half-an-hour before that 
time the foreman of the stables discovered that 
another portion of the premises was on fire. 
The stables were shut off by large gates, still 
standing ; the key of these gates the foreman 
had about him; with great presence of mind he 
rushed off and unlocked the gates, and called to 
the horsekeepers to let loose all the horses. 
The order was obeyed, the horses were untied, 
and, amid the whoops and sliouts of the helpers, 
came out three hundred strong, charging up the 
incline, and tearing into the streets. Away 
they went, unfollowed and unsouglit for; but of 
all those horses not one was lost. All were 
brought in, during the succeeding few days from 
all parts of London, whither they had fled in 
their fright, but none were stolen, and none 
were damaged. Only one horse was burnt: a 
very big beast, known as a “ waggon-sitter,” 
and used for backing the waggons under cranes 
or against the “banks.” He was a dangerous 
brute, and so violent that only one man could 
manage him; this man unloosed him, but he 
would not move, and he was burnt in his stall. 

Pickford is at home in about ten other places in 
London, besides having country-housesagreeably 
situate at Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and where not. But we 
visited him at only one other residence: a little 
villa on the City Basin of the Regent’s Canal, 
where, before railway-times, all his principal 
business was transacted. Everything here was 
carried on much in the same manner as at 
Camden, the only noticeable feature being 
what is called the “order warehouse,” corre- 
sponding very much to the “cloak room” of 
a metropolitan railway station, a receptacle for 
things left till called for. To this order ware- 
house, are sent Manchester goods or silks bought 
at a favourable turn of the market, and left in 
store until required to be despatched for foreign 
consignment or country trade ; here, among this 
heterogeneous assemblage, we saw casks of glue 
from France, bales of stockings and hosiery from 
Leicester, sewing-machines, their stands and 
cases, in vast numbers from America, barrels of 
soda ash, a large church organ, the bouer of a 
steam-engine, baskets of shells, piles of cheeses, 
two or three hip-baths, a bit of sacking full of 
bones, several spruce trunks, a sailcr’s chest, a 
packet of wire for bonnet-shapes, a parcel of 
theatrical wardrobes, a packet of vermin-destroy- 
ing powder, &c. &c, All these wait either a 
long or a short time, as the case may be, in 
Pickford’s custedy; but it very rarely happens 
that they are not eventually reclaimed. 

When we took farewell of Pickford, who is 
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not Pickford, we left him with a smile upon his 
face—a smile which seemed to say, “ You’ve 
got a smattering of me, a taste, a notion, but it 
would take you months to learn all my busi- 
ness.” Wenodded in reply—on the Lord Bur- 
leigh principle—intending our nod to convey 
that we knew all that, but that we had got suf- 
ficient for our purpose—the rest was his busi- 
ness, and very well he does it. 


A TRIP IN THE UNHOLY LAND. 
In Two Cuaprers. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


* Try are not to be excused, sir; neither the 
government nor the Times, and you are mighty 
mean, begging your pardon, for trying to excuse 
them. As to the Times, there are no gentlemen 





in the concern, or they would know how to: 


treat a gentleman. I pay my bets, and answer 
my letters, and you may call me a Yankee, and 
no gentleman, when I neglect either, sir.” 
Thus argued and remonstrated my long loose- 
jointed ungraceful companion, Mr. Mordant, 
raising himself lazily on his elbow in his berth, 
where he lounged, when he was not on deck. 
There was no sign about him, ordinarily, of 
the life and enthusiasm of his nature, except 
his burning hazel eyes. “And then,” continued 
Mordant, “ these fellows have no humanity, sir! 
They must have known that my country was 
lying like a stone on my heart. They might 
have said ‘Our rules exclude your pieces, sir, 
but we feel for you as a man and as a Southerner.’ 
They did nothing of the kind, sir. They simply 
non-suited me in their cursed court. Corpora- 
tions have no souls, sir; and when human 
beings are organised into machines, they cease 
to be human, sir. Your government has got 
the same complaint as the Times; neither of 
the two is human, sir.’ 

“Justice to many often bears hard on ihe 
individual, Mr. Mordant.” 

“There is no use in talking, sir. You English 
see the fix we are in; we feel it. There’s the 
difference.. If any how you come to feel it, your 
government will move; not till then.” 

* But we have felt your troubles in our cotton 
famine.” 

* A mere fleabite, sir. Your trade is all the 

better for the fast-day, sir, and your operatives 
have not fasted. I wonder how they'd relish a 
pint of Indian meal, and a quarter of a pound 
of bacon a day! They’d fight about it, as hard 
as our soldiers fight on it, sir. But it’s no use 
talking. I’ve tried for British help and sym- 
pathy, and failed. Tl go home and help our 
olks to help themselves.” And he turned his 
face to the wall. Icould not enlighten his 
dim and partial perception, but I felt a sincere 
sympathy for him. 

As we drew near our port, everybody seemed 
in dread of something, or somebody. Avery 
and his wife were more cringingly attentive to 
us ; but no one seemed really happy and honestly 
friendly, except the dog Muster. Even Jeremiah 





was for some hours in a brown study, during our 
last day at sea. But when I said to him signifi- 
cantly, “Are you troubled at landing in New York 
with such a variety of affairs on your hands ?” 
he pulled Muster’s ears, as if his cares were 
over. 

“TI have worked it out,” he said. “I was 
skeery a bit, but, fact is, I always fall on m 
feet. I have had good luck t’other side. 


-| have done what Seward set me to do, and | have 


*tended to my own affairs, and my friends’, and 
I have an anchor to windward for humanity. 
Now, about going ashore. I think you’d better 
go up to the Fifih Avenue Hotel, You are 
short of breath, and they’ve got a what-do-you- 
call-it there, to carry folks to the upper regions. 
You step on to a platform, as if you was going 
to be weighed, he up you rise, like a Medium 
or a Millerite, and stop at the second, third, or 
seventh story. If your room should be five 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine, as it 
probably will be considering the crush, the 
machine will be very convenient.” 

** Are there no hotels that are not so crowded, 
Mr. Grierson ?” 

“You are in for an Almighty squeeze now, 
with the army and the anniversaries, but I have 
engaged a room at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 
I can stay with my relations and let you have 
my place. You will a Zeetle more than fill it,” he 
said, smiling at my stout form. “You will pay 
three-fifty a day, unless you have extras, and you 
look a Jeetle like extras.” 

“You are very kind, sir.” 

He pulled his dog’s ears. 

“You did not throw a sprat io catch a whale, 
but the dog and I know who was friendly; 
don’t we, Muster ?” 

* How are you going to dispose of the rest of 
your family, Mr. Gio sg 

“ Well, Mrs. Pendleton is going to the Colum- 
bia at Jersey City. It’s up by the outskirts, 
and she and the babies will seal the sweetbriar. 
The bishop, I take it, will go with them. I was 
puzzled ya Mordant, but I have concluded 
to adopt him for my cousin from Iowa. West 
and South are all the same to most of our folks. 
He would get caught like a sheep, if he had not 
a protector, and he would stare and stamp like 
one, and draw a revolver, and a bowie knife, and 
a sword from his cane, all ‘to onet,’ as_ the 
Western folks say. 1 want a cousin, and he 
wants common sense, and exchange is no 
robbery.” 

“He does not want for courage, or a kind 
heart,” I remarked. 

“That’s so; but how much do you think 
his kind heart would pass for with Avery? 
*Twouldn’t fetch much in the New York market, 
either. I’d like to fit him out with a sky- 
blue tail for a monkey, and a cloven foot for 
his other parient. My cares are off my mind 
now unle:s something turns up, but nothing 
ever happens just as you expect. We might 
reasonably suppose that the first policeman who 
came on deck would clutch Mordaut like a hawk 
does a hen, and so T am in hopes he won't.” 
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When the ship ran her sharp nose ashore at 
Jersey City, it was not without a thrill that 
I saw a policeman come on board. I believe 
my heart beat audibly when he went straight 
up to Mordant and touched his arm. The 
Southerner’s hand clutched his revolver, but a 
word from the legal functionary who held an 
open letter before him, caused hin to let go his 
pistol and bend his tall form so that the short 
policeman could reach his ear. A moment more, 
and he prepared to walk away peacefully with 
the new comer. Jeremiah took no notice except 
to take the policeman’s number. Mordant said, 
as he shook hands with him, “T’'ll send you a 
note as soon as I can,” and then he hurried 
away. 

I took leave of Mr. Mordant with the outward 
calm of an indifferent Englishman, but I felt 
curious to know where he was going, and by 
what magic he went so quietly. The element 
of unexpectedness was not yet exhausted. A 

ntleman of imposing mien came on board, and 
ooked about for friends. A meek-looking man, 
with an unmistakably clerical collar, came for- 
ward, holding a boy by the hand. They were 
evidently a consignment to the gentleman, and 
he welcomed the boy and his guardian cordially. 
They were about to go on shore, when the atten- 
tion of the gentleman was attracted toward the 
bishop. His countenance was of the impassive 
kind, but he started perceptibly, and I felt sure 
with painful surprise. He looked as if he 
were a younger brother of the bishop. In 
height and breadth, he was his counterpart. In 
rosy health and brilliancy of expression, he had 
the advantage. In grace and dignity of move- 
ment they were “a noble pair of brothers.” 
The younger advanced to meet the elder, with 
mr grave cordiality which is peculiarly Eng- 
ish. 

“My dear doctor, this is a most pleasant 
surprise,” said the bishop. 

The one addressed as doctor replied, in an 
almost inaudible voice, aside: “ My dear sir, 
why have you come to put your head in the 
lion’s mouth P” 

The bishop replied, in the same key: “ A 
hard necessity has brought me, but I trust no 
harm will come of it.” 

“You will go home with me?” said the 
doctor. 

“No, my hotel is chosen.” 

“You may choose again, and be glad you 
have the chance of choice. You have only to 
change the destination of your baggage.” 

There was a quiet and tender authority in the 
manner of the doctor, who seemed to me to have 
decided instantly to perform the Christian duty 
of hospitality to a fiend, or brother, whatever 
might be the consequence. 

The bishop took leave of Mrs. Pendleton, 
ar wet to see her next day. He gave me 
his hand, which I took, as I might have taken 
that of Sir Thomas More on his way to the 
Tower. Bridget had Mrs. Pendleton’s baby in 
her arms, and she quietly made her way towards 
the gentleman. As the bishop kissed the baby 








the doctor noticed the nurse. His face bright- 
ened, and he said: “Is this you, Bridget ?” and 
gave her his hand tenderly. 

“Tt is meself, father,” she replied, in a low 
respectful tone. I came to the conclusion that 
“the bishop” was also a Roman Catholic. 

When «le party were gone, Jeremiah said, 
“ Well! I wonder what will happen next! Now 
you and I and the dorg will take our leave.” 

He was silent, or bustling about, most of the 
time that we were crossing the ferry from Jersey 
City to New York : only remarking of a parcel of 
ragged Irish recruits, that they were “the sove- 
reigns in America.” When we were in a hackney- 
coach, he burst into a torrent of talk: “I don’t 
see through it. Here’s Mordant gone like a 
cosset lamb with A 436, and said nothing to his 
cousin, only that he would send me a note as 
soon as he could. And the bishop is carried off 
by a Jesuit, or somebody who’s nigh akin to 
one.” 

“Ts the bishop a Roman Catholic ?” 

* Not a bit of it. He is a good Churchman, 
There’s something under the meal that I don’t 
see. The doctor isa character. He’s a priest, 
and does something besides say his prayers. 
When others wet their shoe-soles, he goes in up 
to his knees. TI believe Tom Hyer, one of our 
muscular Christians, likes him better than his 
bishop does, for he is a thorn in the flesh to 
the powers that be. Tom says * he is a devilish 
good fellow, and treats a prize-fighter as if he 
had a soul,’ ” 

** He does not look like a priest,” I remarked. 
“ He looks like a member of parliament.” 

“ That’s so,” said Jeremiah. “Cross John— 
that’s the archbishop—tried to get the clerical 
collar on to him. But he declined—said he was 
not Gurth the Saxon. He says a Catholic has 
more right to think than a Protestant, inasmuch 
as his faith is settled for him. I heard him say, 
*‘ My bishop may tell me what to believe, but he 
has no right to tell me what to think ;’ and he 
thinks the Pope has no right to the temporal 
power. ‘If the Holy Father would take a vow 
of poverty to-morrow,’ said he, ‘I think he 
would be more Pope.’ ” 

“If we are to have more Pope by destroying 
his temporal power, J, for one, would vote for 
preserving it,” I remarked. 

“ Exactly,” ejaculated Jeremiah. ‘‘ No more 
Pope for me. And it stands to reason that he 
would be more Pope if he was not bothered 
with being king. 1 guess the best way to spoil 
the whole pot of broth is the way the fools are 
going on. One tyrant always toadies another, 
and [ reckon you don’t know what anybody really 
thinks. I wish I knew what A 436 has done with 
Mordant. Muster, don’t bother. The dorg is as 
glad to get ashore as a Christian. Just you look 
out, sir. This is the old park. I told the driver to 
go up Broadway to let you see the best part of 
all creation. This is the park and the barracks, 
and there are the waggons, that are seasoning to 
pieces already, [ warrant you. The men’s uni- 
forms dissolved at first, as soon as it rained. 





They knew enough afterwards to come in when 
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it rained. I suppose you have heard of tue 
shoddy uniforms ?” 

“Yes, and I was amazed at such a fraud.” 

“Well, I wasn’t born in the woods to be 
scared at an owl. I know our folks. Some of 
*em keep a conscience. Mostly the article’s toc 
expensive. I do know men who won’t cheat one 
another, but I don’t know one who won’t cheat 
@ corporation, or the government. Pay, poli- 
tically, means plunder.” 

” Bat you do not justify these gigantic frauds 
on your government, Mr. Grierson ?” 

“ Look o’ here, now. Laman honest fellow, 
as you have found me. I wouldn’t contract 
for good clothes, and sell shoddy. I would feel 
too much for the poor soldiers, to do such a 
mean contemptible thing, Jet alone bein 
honest. I would never sell a lame blind 
spavined horse for a sound one. I would never 
sell shoes with pasteboard soles, instead of 
leather. I would never enlist men, and share the 
bounty money, and then get the surgeon to con- 
demn them, and then list ’em again in another 
regiment, and share the bounty over again, and 
keep on that way, as long as it would pay. All 
these things, and a great many more of the same 
sort, are done every day and every hour in the day. 
I tell you I would not do them. I should feel 
insulted if any man, who is a man, thought I 
would; but I’ll tell you what I would do and 
could do with a clear conscience. If I could 


get a good fat contract to furnish anything for | pay 


ouble the value of the thing furnished, I’d take 
it, and I’d sell my contract for all I could get. 
I believe in turning an honest penny.” 

* And cheating your government ?” 

“A thing is worth to me what I can get 
for it.” 

“ You would sell a coat to me for ten dollars, 
and take twenty from your government, Mr. 
Grierson ?” 

7 would.” 

* And you would not consider that you were 
robbing yourself in fact, with the rest of your 
people; for all this must be paid for in 
taxes ?”” 

“Never you believe that. Providence may 
make us pay for this war. I sometimes think 
it will, somehow. But Providence can’t make 
us pay taxes. No, sirree! We will slip from 
under the load, someway. I don’t see exactly 
how—but leave eels alone to learn how to 
squirm. I’ve seen ’em fling themselves out of 
the frying-pan after they were skinned.” 

* And into the fire ?” 

“Well, that’s their affair, don’t you see? 
Now, does not Broadway beat all creation? 
Does not our white marble world look as though 
it had just been created and bathed in new sun- 
shine? Look o’ here, now. ‘This is Union- 
square, where we have out-door political meet- 
ings.” 

Se Are you a republican, Mr. Grierson ?” 

*T reckon, I be just that.” 

** And you are an anti-slavery man ?” 

“Up to the hub! But I don’t want the 
niggers North.” os 





“ What do you want done with them ?” 

“Well, it’s a long story. I want ’em to 
keep out of my way, unless I am South, and 
then they may wait upon me. I tell you what, 
we area queer mixture. Anyhow, we are a great 
country, and can raise a million of soldiers in no 
time.” 

“ And clothe them in shoddy uniform that will 
last till the first shower; and shoe them with 
pasteboard equally durable.” 

“ Exactly; but here we are !” 

We were in front of a white marble edifice, 
and two sentinels were standing before the 
entrance, one on each side. The building was 
magnificent, and a large adjacent square aided 
its fine effect. 

Presently we were at the clerk’s office. 

“Your room? Ah! your room,” said the 
clerk. ‘Colonel Blank has it, but he leaves 
with his staff this afternoon. Just step forward, 
gentlemen ; he is coming.” 

We passed on, but remained still in the 
vicinity of the clerk’s cage. The colonel came 
in with his regimental paymaster, and called out 
to the clerk, “ Here, you sir!” 

“Tam here,” civilly responded the clerk. 

“Just hand over de money dat pelongs to our 
regiment in your safe ; we are off to Washington 
dis afternoon.” 

‘There is your bill, colonel,” said the clerk, 
putting before him an official-looking piece of 

aper. 
Tam de pill; tam all pills,” said the officer, 
not even deigning to look at the amount. He 
and his staff had held high carnival with their 
friends for several days at this hotel; the bill for 
dinners, champagne, &c., amounted to some 
three hundred pounds. 

* You must pay this, colonel, or allow me to 
take the amount from the regimental funds, or I 
cannot return your money.” 

I decline to report the reply of the colonel. 
Being interpreted, it was an assurance to the 
clerk that he would not “ bay de pill;” that he 
would see the clerk in the centre of the most 
tropical region of the next world, before he 
would bay de pill; that the government might 
bay de pill, or go to the same no latitude. 

The clerk remained firm under this torrent of 
German-American-English. The colonel, in his 
rage, sent the paymaster for the sentries at the 
door, and ordered them to charge upon the clerk, 
and compel him to deliver the funds. 

The clerk took a revolver from the desk 
before him. ‘There are four of you,” he said; 
“There are six bullets here. Who wants the 
first one ?” 

He fixed his eye on the colonel, and it looked 
as though it would bore a hole through him, 
without the bullet. 

“Petter bay de pill,” whispered the pay- 
master to the colonel. 

The bully in the colonel was cowed, and the 
paymaster saw that he might act. “Iam de 
one to bay pills,” said he. 

An amicable surrender of the funds, minus the 





amount of the bill, was soon effected, the clerk 
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keeping his revolver in convenient proximity 
during the transaction. The colonel and his 
men withdrew, and the clerk called out cheer- 
fully, “ Here’s the key, Grierson. You can have 
your baggage up, and the chambermaid will do 
up the room while you are at dinaer. I can’t 
answer for the way in which the pigs have left 
the premises.” 

Jeremiah took the key. “Do we go up on 
the live-stock dumb-waiter ?” he asked. 

“Oh no, that got out of order in a week; 
everybody goes up the natural way.” ; 

“That’s mean. It was part of the atiraction 
here that we were all to /evitate.” 

“Part of the advertisement, you should say. 
You surely ain’t so green as to think we’d keep 
the thing up, after the house was filled.” 

“ Well, you ought to be a colonel, any- 
how, for the way you managed to get that bill 

aid,” 

“Not colonel of a regiment of German 
blackguards, I hope,” said the clerk, turning to 
some new comers, as if nothing particular had 
happened. 

Tecuieh led the way into a parlour nearly 
all mirrors and sofas, and said, “‘ You rest here. 
[ll reconnoitre. I have got more breath than 
you have.” Presently he returned. “It was a 
rose-leaf room when I left it. It is a stable 
now; but Kitty uire will do her best this 
afternoon, and by bedtime I can see you installed. 
Then Muster and I will be a real blessing to 
mothers, up at Thirty-first Street. I have two 
sisters up there; both got erying babies, bad 
health, and worse servants. ‘To-morrow morning 
I hope to hear from Mordant, and possibly from 
the bishop, though I may see him at Jersey 
City. Ishall go over there and comfort little 
pink and white. Tl carry the baby some 
flowers, and the boy a drum and gun, and 
bestow Muster there, for his safety and the 

rotection of his friends; and in the evening 
Pil go on to Washington and report progress.” 
In the evening my room was ready, and my 
friend took his leave. “I may never see you 
again,” he said; “but you, and I, and Muster, 
will always be good friends. Won’t we, sir?” 
he said to the dog, pulling his ears. He often 
said sir te the dog, seldom to me, unless greatly 
in earnest, and then he said “ Sir ree.” He rose 
to go; I clasped his extended hand cordially. 

*T hope we may meet again,” I said. 

* Risky, risky,” he replied. “ You are right 
side up, and there’s nobody trying to pitch you 
over. I have my own case to ’tend to. I like 
you, like you was a brother, and so does the 
dorg. Here, Muster, shake hands.” 

And Jeremiah went away with a kind heart 
under his vest, whatever might be said of the 
clearness of his head or the correctness of his 
conscience. 

Such was the pressure of the New World on 
my mind, that I did not think to inquire how I 
could communicate with my friend, or ask him 
to let me know the fate of Mordant, when he 
should learn it. 

I had no idea how much alone I could feel, 





tntil Jeremiah and his dog had left me. Night, 
and loneliness, and confusion, seemed to close 
around me in the Babel of a city. I went to 
bed, and tried to reason with my feelings. I 
speedily reasoned myself to sleep. 

Life in an American hotel consists in eating 
your way with incredible rapidity through an 
astonishingly long bill of fare, in drinking what 
you choose to pay for, and in being alone in a 
crowd. Everywhere around me, was war. 
Camps, recruiting-offices, and what Jeremiah 
called “an Indian summer foliage of flags” on 
all buildings. Long processions of men and 
boys, barefoot, ragged, young and old, ill and 
well, were marched through the city to the 
camps. ‘They were of all sorts and sizes. Few 
of all these were born Americans. ‘They had 
come from “all over” to seek their fortune, and 
they had found it. There was a camp of Zouaves 
near my hotel. They were picked men wearing 
turbans—Germans, Irish, English, American ; 
any one who was tall enough, and stout enough, 
could be one of them. I learned afterwards that 
they went into the war twelve hundred. They 
came away one day, from the field of battle, 
when the fight was raging furiously, because 
their “time was out.” They had no homes to 
defend on the field, no wives or children to fight 
for. Why, then, should they not secure their 
own safety: especially as they had lost, in mer- 
cenary service, eight hundred of their number? 
And yet there were no tall men, on that day of 
battle, on the other side, whose “time was out” 
—except those whose time was out for ever, 
— could never again enlist upon this 
earth. 

My letters brought friends around me, and I 
soon found myself in a palatial home in Staten 
Island. Here among camps, tents, and bar- 
racks, and the order and disorder of forming 
men for soldiers, I spent some weeks, and had 
my share of adventures. When I was settled 
with my friends at Staten Island, 1 went over to 
Jersey City. I found the Columbia House on the 
edge of a pretty green field, with fruit-trees and 
shrubbery, and I was pleased to find the children 
resting for a time in such a home. I was shown 
into a drawing-room darkened from the brilliant 
light and heat, and I was glad when I was en- 
cumbered in the dim light by the two children 
and Muster, and felt myself collared by Jere- 
miah, who exclaimed, “1’m as glad as the dor, 
to see you, and no mistake.” ‘Tlie sweet ro 
gentle greeting of Mrs. Pendleton contrasted 
strongly with all the rest. I soon perceived 
that she was pale and agitated, and Jeremiah 
drew me away for a walk. 

We went out into the grounds, and were soon 
in a cozy little summer-house. 

“JT have got something to say,” said Jere- 
miah, taking the dog’s ears in hand. “I got || 
that note from Mordant, and I have seen him 
to-day. Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost, and blessings have the same domestic 
habits, I am thankful toknow. When Mordant 
was in London he lodged with a worthy widow 
named Masterton. The widow’s husband had 
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left his business in a bad way, and she and a 
family of children were on the verge of ruin. 
Mordant gave her fifty pounds, which was little 
to him and much to her. She learned his fix, and 
wrote to her husband’s brother, who had been 
some time in New York, full particulars. She 
described him too. I suppose she must have 
said his arms and legs were long enough to tie 
in a bow-knot, for the brother-in-law knew him 
as soon as he clapped eyes on him. The 
brother-in-law has a confidential place in the 
olice, and he is an important person just now. 
He came on board the Persia with his sister’s 
letter in his hand, and marched Mordant off, 
like he had arrested him, and gave him the best 
room in his nice house over by Tompkins-square, 
where Mordant is in clover.” 

“Has Mrs. Pendleton any trouble?” I in- 
quired. 

**T reckon not now; but she has been scared 
out of a year’s growth to-day. When I was 
coming over here, I was intercepted at the ferry- 
house by Mrs. Jezebel Avery. She was watch- 
ing at the window, and saw me passing, and 
stopped me to tell a pitiful story. ‘ Only think, 
Mr. Grierson, I have been robbed! My brooch 
—my diamond brooch —worth a thousand 
dollars! I put it into my pocket-book before 
I left Mrs. Pendleton’s. I had been over 
to see-the poor lonesome little soul, and I 
had ten dollars beside in my porte-monnaie, 
and I carried it in my heed for fear my 
pocket would be picked. When I come on to 
the boat, there was a company of soldiers and 
a lot of recruits all crowding like sheep, and 
somebody trod on the flounces of my skirt be- 
hind, and when I looked back, somebody 
snatched the pocket-book. The soldiers and 
the ragged recruits was all mixed up, and they 
was drunk, and the boat was no place for a 
lady. I could not find out who did it, and I 

ot a policeman this side, and ’mawaitin’.’ I 
eft her ‘a waitin’, and I found that Mrs. 
Pendleton had been robbed, too, and dreadfully 
frightened too. Before we left the Persia, 
Mrs. Pendleton gave me her gold and jewels for 
safe keeping, and I gave her two five-dollar 
green backs. Mrs. Jezebel called, and came u 
unannounced,and frightened our little friend wit 
the information that Avery was going to report 
all suspicious characters. ‘ Now, I think, Mrs. 
Pendleton,’ said Jezebel, ‘if you would give him 
something lie wouldu’t say nothin’ about you or 
your prayer-book. He’s awful greedy of money, 
and I think you have a good likelihood to buy 
him off.’ The end of it all was, that Jezebel walked 
off with the ten dollars, and also a little garnet 
pin that Mrs. Pendleton fastened her collar 
with. Jezebel thought it was a ruby and bril- 
liants, and worth ten guineas ; but it happened 
to be garnet and paste, and worth ten shillings. 
She transferred it to her scraggy neck, and put 
her brooch in her pocket-book, and lost it and 
the green backs. I should like to give the 





soldier that robbed her a premium for his light- 
fingered performance.” 


For weeks and weeks after I left my friends 
at the Columbia House, in Jersey City, I longed 
to hear of their fate. They had disappeared, and 
made no sign beyond a mysterious rose-coloured 
note from Mrs. Pendleton, who thanked me 
warmly for kindnesses which I really had not 
done her, for want of opportunity. She said 
she was to leave Jersey City next day after 
writing, aud bade me farewell with much feeling. 
This was all. 

It seemed to me several centuries after this, 
when I found myself one evening on the muddy 
banks of the Ohio, within the district governed 
by General Burnside. I thought I had enough 
to contend with in the mud, which was deep and 
tenacious; but my difficulties, with darkness, 
rain, and impossibility of finding any vehicle to 
carry me, were complicated by my being arrested. 
The general was making a microscopic examina- 
tion for traitors. Why should I be out in such 
a horrible night, in such horrible rain and mud, 
floundering in the darkness, minus one boot, if 
I were not a spy? Why indeed? I have not 
answered the question to myself yet. I said 
when I was arrested, like a cheerful philosopher, 
‘Now I shall get on!” I did get on to a good 
hotel in the city of Cincinnati, and there the 
first person who greeted me as I entered with 
my captors was Jeremiah. Both he and Muster 
threw themselves upon my bosom with the im- 
pulsive 1° of genuine Americans, and when it 
appeared that I was under arrest, it also ap- 
peared in ten minutes more, that I was not a 
prisoner, but the guest of a man having au- 
thority. I was at once invested in clean, dry 
clothes, and made most comfortable. For Jere- 
miah was in high position. 

*T am as glad to see you as the dorg,” again 
exclaimed Jeremiah, almost shaking my arm 
from my shoulder, and then sitting down by me, 
with Muster laying his head first on his knee and 
then on mine. “ Zhey are all safe in Charleston. 
I saw Pendleton meet his wife and babies, 
and I left him and them in good health. 
It was worth a cargo of quinine to see them 
meet. The bishop and Mordant, they got safe 
home, too. I left them all in good heart. The 
last words Mordant said to me were, ‘ When I 
write another piece for the Times, they’ll print 
it. Shouldn’t wonder! Well, I’m for the 
Union and the old flag, and I am as glad to 
see you as the dorg. Now for a ten o’clock 
supper and champagne. What a storm it is, to 
be sure, to-night! The streets run rivers. We'll 
get up an opposition Niagara of sparkling 
Catawba. Can’t do better, I reckon !” 
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